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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 1856. 


OUR NEW VOLUME. 


On commencing our Thirteenth Volume, we must be 
permitted a few words of self-gratulation on the progress 
which “Nores & Quertes” has made, 
it has attained since November 3, 1849, when the first 
Number of it was submitted to the Reading World. 

We have the less scruple in referring with pride to 
our snecess, because, whatever merit may attach to the 
idea on which “N. & Q.” is founded, that success is 
chiefly to be attributed to the kindly spirit in which our 
friends and correspondents have come forward to help 
this Journal and one another. And not the least gra- 
tifying result of the establishment of “N. & Q.,” has 


been the interchange of which it has been the medium ; 


not only of friendly offices—of books—and of other 
literary assistance—but even, in sorhe cases, of more 
substantial benefits among parties whose first acquaint- 
ance has originated in our columns. Lorp Mownson’s 
very graceful allusion to this characteristic of “ N. & Q.” 
in the Number of the 8th Dec. last, is bué one of many 
such instances which have come to our knowledge. 

This friendly spirit on the part of our correspondents, 
has greatly facilitated our editorial labours. But with 
all the care and tact that we can exercise, we know too 
well that we cannot at all times expect to please all 
readers. We are happy to acknowledge, however, that 
our endeavours to gratify their varied tastes have, on 
the whole, been very successful. We hope in future to 
be yet more so: especially if they will bear in mind the 
advice of the learned and witty Erasmus: 

“ A reader should sit down to a book, especially of the 
miscellaneous kind, as a well-behaved visitor does to a 
banquet. The master of the feast exerts himself to 
satisfy his guests; but if, after all his care and pains, 
something should appear on the table that does not suit 
this or that person’s taste, they politely pass it over 
without notice, and commend other dishes, that they 
may not distress a kind host.” ’ 

But we are occupying space for ourstlves which we 
would rather see occupie® by our Correspondents. One 
remark, however, we must find room for. We have 
spoken of this as our Thirteenth Volume, as indeed it is; 
but, in compliance with a wish urged upon us from many 
quarters, we have made it the first of a New Serres: 
that they who may now wish to subscribe to “ N. & Q.,” 
may have the opportunity of doing so; without, on the 
one hand, having an incomplete work, or, on the other, 
incurring the expence of purchasing the back volumes.* 
We may hope the Series now commenced in the same 
spirit, and, as it will be seen, in a great measuré by the 
same friendly hands, will be received with the favour so 
kindly bestowed upon its predecessor. That it may de- 
serve such favour, we will spare no efforts. And so, Gentle 
Reader, we bid you heartily Farewell. 


* A very elaborate Index to the first Twelve Volumes 
isin a forward state of preparation. 
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and the position @ndeavoured to clear up the somewhat confused 
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- also from other sources; and in the later portion, 


Aotes. 


PROSE CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND CALLED THE 
BRUTE. 


In the Introduction to the Ancient English Re- 
mance. of Havelok the Dane, printed in 1828, I 


history of this compilation; but as the volume in 
question was intended only for the members of 
the Roxburghe Club, my remarks can have been 
read by few, except through the medium of the 
French translation published by M. Francisqae 
Michel, in 1833. I may therefore be permitted, 
perhaps, to offer again to a wider circle of readers 
the result of my inquiries on the subject of this 
Chronicle, corrected and enlarged by subsequent 
investigation. 

With regard to the name, it is well known that, 
from the middle of the twelfth century, the title 
of Brut or Brutus was often given to the various 
French and Latin translations or abridgments 
made from the popular history of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, and was derived from the name of the 
Trojan hero who first set foot on the land, since 
denominated from him Britain. Not only have 
we the metrical French Beut of Wace, but a 
prose Petit Bruit, said to have been abridged out 
of the Grand Bruit, by Rauf de Boun, in 1310 
(MS. Harl. 902.), and in Latin we have a metrical 
version of Geoffrey, named Brutus (MS. Cott. 
Vesp. A. x.), dedicated to Hugh Pudsey, Bishop 
of Durham, 1153 — 1194; together with man 
prose chronicles so intitled (MSS. Cott. Vesp. iE 
x., Lambeth, 99., &c.), as also a Brutus Abbre- 
viatus (MS. Rawlinson, 150). Whether among 
the numerous Latin compilations preserved still in 
our manuscript libraries there exists one which 
ean with certainty be affirmed to be the prototype 
of the subsequent French and English prose 
Chronicles, I am unable to say, but it is sufficient 
for my present purpose to assume that the original 
text was compiled in French, and doubtless at the 
commencement of the reign. of Edward HL., since 
all the copies of it, which are complete, unite in 
coming down to the year 1332. It is chiefly 
founded on Geoffrey of Monmouth, but borrows 


from the reign of Edward E., contains much ori- 

imal and valuable matter. The copies of this 

‘rench Chronicle are by no means so common as 
of the English version, but among the MSS. of 
the British Museum I have examined five, which 
will enable us to determine with sufficient accu- 
racy the character of the text. The earliest copy 
is that contained in the Cottonian MS. Domitian 
A. x., which must have been written shortly after 
the date (1332) at which it concludes. The in- 
troductory chapter has been cut out, but is rT 
served in two later copies of the same text (Add, 
MS. 18,462. art. 2., and Harl. 200.), both written 
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2 NOTES AND QUERIES. 


in the fifteenth century. This introductory chapter 
is remarkable as being in verse, although written 
in prose; and it contains the fabulous narrative of | 
the thirty daughters of a king of Greece, the | 
eldest of whom, Albine, first gave her name to | 
this island of Albion, and from her descended the | 
giants who inhabited the land until the arrival | 
of Brutus. Only one copy (Harl. 200.) has a | 
general title prefixed : Jct comencent les Cronikes | 
de tout Engleterre, but all three copies agree in 
beginning the Chronicle in nearly these words: | 
“En la noble cite de grant Trvie il y avoit un | 
fort chivalier,” &c., which first chapter gives us | 
the story of the flight of Eneas from Troy to | 
Italy, and subsequent events to the death of Sil- 
vius by the hand of his son Brutus. ‘The copy in 
the Add. MS. ends imperfectly in the reign of 
Edward IL, and the text of the Harleian copy is 
considerably abridged in the reigns of Edward ITI. 
and III. Not long after the date of the comple- | 
tion of this work, a revision of it was made, with | 
various alterations and additions; the reigns of | 
Edward IT. and Edward III. were much enlarged 
a still ending with the battle of Halidon 
ill, in 1332), and verbal variations were made 
throughout. This revised text is preserved in the 
Old Royal MS. 20. A. iii., written probably not 
later than 1345; and a fair, but more recent | 
copy of the same text (of the fifteenth century) 
is in the Add. MS. 18,462. art. 1. Sir Symonds | 
D'Ewes, to whom the latter copy belonged, has 
caused the following title to be prefixed: “Chro- 
nica Sancti Albani sive Fructus Temporum, a 
rimis incolis usque ad regnum Edw. 3. Gallice ;” 
bat this is entirely erroneous, from his confound- 
ing it with quite a different work, as will here- 
after be shown. The real title is given at the | 
head of the table of chapters, thus: Za Table | 
des Cronicles d Engleterre. As this revised text | 
was the one from which the English prose Brute | 
(as it appears in the majority of copies) was trans- | 
lated, and forms the basis of Caxton’s edition, it may 
be desirable to point out the chief variations from 
the original text. In the first place, an entirely new 
refatory chapter was composed, relative to the 
faved of Albine, in which the name of her father 
is given as Dioclicias (English copies Dioclician), 
and the locality of his kingdom transferred from 
Greece to Syria. The rubric in 20 D. iii, is Ci 
poet hom oir coment Engleterre fust primes nomé 
Albion, et par qi la terre receust cel noun, and the 
copies commence, “En la noble citee de Sirie 
regna un noble roi,” &c. ‘The names of the giants 
Gogmagog and Langherigan are alsosupplied. Both 
copies insert the prophecies of Merlin to Arthur 
(capp. 76—81. of Royal MS.), as also the prophe- 
cies of the same personage relating to the reigns 
of Henry III., Edw. I., and Edw. II. (capp. 179. 
194. 219.), none of which additions are in the ori- 
ginal text. Both copies, moreover, omit the 
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chapter respecting Malgo, and pass at once from 
Conan to Certik; and in the MS, 18,462, art. 1., an 
omission occurs of two chapters (47. and 48.) 
relative to Constance, Constantin, Maxence, and 
Octavian; but this may probably be a peculiarity 
(or fault) of this copy, as is also its arbitrary 
division into two books, the chapters of which are 
separately numbered. In this revised text it is, 
that we first find the story relative to the death 
of King John by poison (cap. 164.), which is cited 
by Stowe, in his Annales (edit. 1615, p.175.), as 
“reported by a namelesse authour, a continuer of 
Geoffrey Monmouth, in the reygne of Edward the 
Third, and since increased, printed by William 
Caxton, and therefore called Caxton’s Chronicle ;” 
but it would hence seem that Stowe made use of 
an English, rather than a French copy of the 
work, Who was the author of the original French 


| compilation, is unknown, nor is his name likely to 


be discovered. On a fly-leaf of one copy of the 
English prose translation (MS. Harl. 4690.) is 
written, in a hand of the sixteenth century, “ Che 
Memoralle Cronicke, written by John Braraglon, 
Munke of Glastonburuye Abbaye ;” and on this 
insufficient evidence, Mr. Douce, in his Illustra- 
tions of Shakspeare (vol. i. p. 423.), assumed the 
author to be Douglas, in which he is blindly fol- 
lowed by Dr. Dibdin (Typ. Antiq., vol i. p. 90.), 
and others ;- but the note may only refer to the 
scribe, or be a mere scribble, for the name of 
Douglas is wholly ignored by Leland, Bale, Pits, 
and Tanner. On the other hand, it is evident, 
that the author’s name was not known in the 
fifteenth century; for in several copies of the 
English version (as MS. Harl. 24. and MS. 
Digby, 185.), we are told, in a prefatory heading 
to the work, “The wiehe gestis and romayns 
mani dyvers goode men and grete clerkes, and 
namely men of relygion, have compilede anil 
wretone .... and lette calle hem Cronicles.” 
And again, at the conclusion of other copies (Harl. 
1337. and 6251., Hatton, 50.), we read, “ Ilere 
endith a booke callyd the Croniclis of Englondc, 
made and compiled by notabil clerkis.” From 
these expressions, we may reasonably infer, that 
the name of the original composer was never 
avowed, but the whole considered as a compila- 
tion made from tlre earlier historians. 

From ‘a collation of a considerable number of 
copies of the English prose Brute, it would appear 
that this vérsion, when first made, concluded, like 
the French original, with the battle of Halidon 
Hill, in 1332; and in several copies (Harl. 21S2., 
2279., 2448.), the words Deo gracias are here 
added, which would imply the termination of the 
work. In the sale of Mr. Rennie’s library, in 
July, 1829 (Lot 753.), was also a copy of the 
work, ending in this same year, 1332. The 
Chronicle was subsequently continued to the end 
of the reign of Edward ILIL., in 1377 ; as attested 
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by several manuscripts (MSS. Corp. Coll., Cambr., 
174.; Pub. Libr. Cambr., More, 611.; Lambeth, 
491.); and also, by the prefatory heading in 
many other copies (although these copies are 
really continued to a later period), in which it is 
expressly stated, that the work comprised, in 138 
chapters, the lives and acts of 132 kings, from the 
time of Brute to the reign of Edward III. (see 
MSS. Harl. 24., 2182., 4827.; Digby, 185.; Add. 
12,030.). None of the copies I have examined 
are older, however, than the fifteenth century ; 
and it would be desirable to know if those re- 
ferred to at Cambridge are coeval with the period 
at which they conclude. By far the greater 
number of the copies of this Chronicle, now exist- 
ing, are continued down to the siege of Rouen, in 
the year 1418; and end with the words, “ sette in 
rule and good governaunce.” In many copies, 
the work commences with the rubric (occasionally 
a little varied), Here may a man here how Eng- 
londe was furste called Albyon, §c. (MSS. Harl. 
2248., 2256., 2279., 4690., 4930., 1568.; Rennie, 
753., &c.). But in other copies is a longer exor- 
dium, commencing, “ Here begynnethe a booke in 
Englysshe tung, that is called Brute of Englande,” 
&e. (MSS. Harl. 24., 3730.; Royal, 18. A. ix.; 
Add. 12,030. ; Digby, 185.; Ashmole, 793., &c.) ; 
and in others, “ Heere byginneth a boke which is 
called Brute, the Cronycles of Englonde” (MSS. 
Harl. 2182. 4827.), or “ Here begynnythe a 
book callyd the Croniculis of Englond” (MSS. 
Harl. 1337., 6251.). All these copies, however, 
agree in commencing the prefatory chapter (some- 
times marked cap. 1.), thus: “In the noble land 
of Surrye,” or “ Som tyme in the noble londe of 
Surreye.” In this chapter is the story of Albine, 
and the next, beginning “In the noble citee of 
grete Troye,” goes on with the Trojan legend. 
The English version, in general, agrees tolerably 
well with that of the revised French text pre- 
viously described ; which is certainly the original 
followed by the translator. Who this translator 
was, we are informed by some lines, first noticed 
by myself, at the end of one of the copies of the 
English Brute (MS. Harl. 2279.), in which we 
are told : — 
“ This English booke that is present, 
was made to a good entent, 
For hem that Englishe understonde, 
of the Cronicles of Engelonde. 
is was translated by good avyse, 
owt of French into Englyse, 
By sire John the Maundevyle, 
that hath ben Person but a whyle 
In Brunham Thorp, that little tone; 
God graunt him hise benysone! 
The yeer of Henry, I understonde, 
the Sexte, Kyng of Engelonde, 
After the conquest, soth to seyne, 
the xiii. yere of hise reygne. 1435.” 


We learn from Blomfield’s Norfolk, vol. iii. 
ed. 1769, that John Maundevile was presented to 


the Rectory of Burnham Thorp, in that county, 
in 1427, and held it till 1441; a period that agrees 
very well with the age of most of the MSS. It 
must be observed, however, that this copy is not 
complete, but ends in 1340, and the lines above 
are copied in a hand of the sixteenth century from 
some other manuscript, which may possibly still 
exist in one of our public or private libraries. 

In collating the copies of the English Chronicle, 
they will be found to agree essentially, but with 
many verbal variations, as is invariably the case 


| with works of this class, and some — have 


still more important differences, the chief of which 


may be here pointed out. In the MSS. Harl. 


_ 753., 2256., and one at Holkham, No. 670., a lon 


m is inserted in the narrative of the siege o 
ouen (which was printed by me in the Archeo- 
logia, vol, xxii.), and the two Harleian MSS. are 


| continued to the 8 Hen. VI. (1430), ending with 


the capture of the “wicche of Fraunce, that was 
called the Puchelle.” The Harl. MSS. 1337. and 
6251. vary still more remarkably from the usual 
text, and if we might suppose a first translation, 
which was afterwards revised and augmented, these 
would seem to bear that character. After Ar- 
thur’s death, several chapters are left out, and 
Conan is made to succeed to the sovereignty im- 
mediately after him; the prophecies of Merlin 
relative to Henry IIL, Edward I. and IL. are also 
omitted (as in the original French text); and 
although the substance of the text remains the 
same, the language differs often very much, and 
the text itself is more abbreviated, passing in one 
instance abruptly from the battle of Gaskmore 
(1331) to the 29 Edw. IIL. (1355), and abridgin 
the narrative of the siege of Rouen, with whi 
these copies end. 

In regard to Caxton’s edition of The Cronicles 
of Englond, in 1480, which was continued by him 
from the reign of Henry VI. down to the be- 
ginning of the reign of Edward IV. (1460), its 
identity with the manuscript copies has been 
already proved by Lewis in his Life of Caxton, 
who states truly “that they are the same, onl 
the old and obsolete language is sometimes altered, 
to make it more intelligible;” to which may be 
added, that the MSS. are often fuller than the 

rinted text. In the MS. Add. 10,099. and MS. 

ambeth, 264., the Chronicle is also continued to 
the reign of Edward LV.; but these are ar 
only transcripts from the printed edition, wi 
some alterations made by the transcribers. In 
the hands, however, of a member of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, is another copy, continued to the 
same period, and containing some valuable ad- 
ditions subsequent to the reign of Edward III. 
Caxton’s edition was — by Machlinia, 
without date, and again by Gerard de Leew, at 
Antwerp, in 1493. After this appeared The 
Croniclis of Englonde, with the Frute of Timis, 
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iled and printed at St, Alban’s in 1483; 
which consists of a reprint (or nearly so) of Cax- 
ton’s edition, with the addition of a General His- 
tory from Adam, prefixed as 9 first part, and 
many interpolated chapters of emperors and popes, 
taken out of Martinus Polonus and other writers. 
This is the work so often confounded with Cax- 


ton’s edition, particularly by Pits (p. 670.), who is 
followed by Nicolson (p.56.). ‘Uhe St. Alban’s 
ilation was re- beeed from the press of W. de 


Worde in 1497, with some slight alterations, and 
was sueceeded by the subsequent editions of 1562, 
1514, 1620, 1528, as also by those of Julian Notary, 
1504, 1514, and Pynson, 1510. 

The colophon to the edition of 1497 reads thus: 
“ Here endyth this present Cronyele of Englonde, 
with the Frute of Tymes, eompiled in a booke and 
also enprynted by one somtyme seole mayster of 
Saynt Albons, on whoos soule God have mercy.” 
The name of this “schoolmaster” is nowhere 
mentioned, but it is not a little remarkable, that 
in the library of the Duke of Bedford, at Woburn, 
is preserved a manuscript English Chronicle, com- 
Ee and written in 1448 by Rycharde Fox of 

t. Alban’s, which commences with the reign of 
Alfred (a.p. 872), and as far down as the end of 
the reign of Edward I. is borrowed from the older 
historians; but from this date onwards to the 
siege of Rouen (6 Hen. V.), where it ends, it is 
identical with the English Brute. This manu- 
script has, however, some additions of value, not 
im the usual copies, namely, the history of the 

ighteenth and nineteenth years of the reign of 
Richard II. ; an aceount of the deposition of Ri- 
ehard, taken from the Parliament Roll, 1 Hen. VIL. ; 
and a curious narrative of the parliament beld at 
Bury St. Edmund's, and the death of Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, in 1446. Whether this Fox 
(who is not mentioned by the bibliographers) bore 
any relation to the “ schoolmaster,” or was himself 
the man, future researeh may perhaps discover. 
Having pursued the history of this Chronicle so 
far, I shall only mention in conclusion, first, that 
it must not be confounded with the English Poly- 
chronicon, printed by Caxton in 1482; and se- 
condly, that very abridged copies of it sometimes 
eecur, as in MS. Harl. 63., and in a MS. at 
Holkham, No. 669., intitled “The Newe Cro- 
niclys, compendyusly idrawe of the gestys of 
Kynges of Ynglond.” 

It may appear somewhat surprising, that 
all the reprints of our old English writers, this 
English Prose Chronicle, once so popular, should 
not have been included ; not, indeed, to be taken 
from the modernised and incomplete edition of 
Caxton, but from a selection of the best manu- 
soripts. It would be a volume well worthy the 


attention of one of our wealthy bibliographical 
alubs. 


ADDEN. 


British Museum, 


THB BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 
Although the following letter, addressed to my- 


self, may not communicate to many of your readers 
any information beyond that which they already 
possess, still after the papers which have lately 
appeared in “ N.& Q.,” whatever evidence con- 
neets Sir Walter Scott yet more closely with the 
works that bear his name, and confirms his claim 
to them, will not be uninteresting. The work re- 
ferred to, entitled Scottish Pasquils (Edin., 1827), 
may be known to few persons, unless they may 
possibly have been thought worthy of republica- 
tion. It is comprised in two volumes, and the 
impression was limited to sixty copies. The editor 
observes : 

“The way in which the greater proportion of these 
have already been disposed of must necessarily confine the 
collection to the cabinets of the curious. To any other 
recommendation it may have, that of rarity falls to be 
added,” — Preface, p. xiii, 


In November, 1828, Sir Walter Seott writes : 


“Tam about to print an old blackguard Scotch lam- 
poon, of which I will send you acopy. It has reference 
to the tragical event from which I took the story of the 
Bride of Lammermoor.” 


In the following month Sir Walter Scott wrote 
as follows : 

“ My dear Sir, 

“I have been prevented from printing my lampoon on 
the Stair family, in which the story of the Bride of Lam- 
mermoor is hinted, by finding it, though from an inferior 
copy to mine, printed in the enclosed collection of Scottish 
libels, of which Mr. Maidment, an amateur and Banna- 
tyniaw, has published a half-private edition. I beg your 
acceptance of a copy, as from tbeir tenor they will soon 
be introuvable, and are never like to be reprinted. You 
will shortly have the private history of the Bride of 
Lammer, and the other Waverley Novels, in an illustrated 
edition, which design should have been a posthumous 
publication, but is now’ to appear inter vivos. 

“TI send you a project entertained here, which seems to 
promise much. The quantity of what may be considered 
as causes céiébres in Scotland is great, and affords ground 
for a curious chapter on the wide history of human 
nature. The editor is painstaking and capable, and should 
you find any one willing to subscribe, they will get a v 
curious book, of which the impression will be muc 
limited.* 1 have been dunning the printer daily for the 
dedication and list to the murder of the Schaws; the red 
lettering has caused some delay.t 


* This work was published by the Bannatyne Club, 
1829-30, entitled Tria/s, aud other Proceedings, in Matters 
Criminal, before the ~ 4 Court of Justiciary in Scotland ; 
selected from the Records of that Court, and from Original 
MSS. preserved in the General Register House, Edinburgh. 
By Robert Pitcairn, Writer to His Majesty’s Signet, 
F.S.A. It was reviewed by Scott in the Quarterly Review, 
vol. xliv. p. 488. 

+ Sir Walter Scott was now printing his Presentation 
Book to the Roxburghe Club, entitled, Proceedings in the 
Court Martial held upon John, Master of Sinclair, C 
Lieut. in Preston’s Regiment, for the Murder of Ensign 
Schaw, of the same Regiment, and Captain Schaw, of the 
Royals, Oct. 17,1708, with Correspondence respecting that 
Transaction, 
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“T am going out of town, when my address is Abbots- 


ford, Melrose, till 10th of January, when our Courts sit | Dieu, déclare icy & tous mes fréres que je meurs dans la 
I will pass the sheets directly to Sir Francis 


down again. 
Freeling, to whom I send best love. 


“The intimation of the Lammermoor affair occurs in | 


the first volame of the Pasqui/s, p.58., but it is impossible 
for you to understand it without an explanation, whi 
shail not be wanting. I doubt the Pasquils will enabi. 
you to conclude that the Scottish malice of the period in. 
which they were written far exceeds their wit. 
“ Very truly yours, 

“ Watrer Scorr. 

“Edinburgh, December 19, 1828.” 

With reference to the closing remark in this 
letter, one passage (p. xiii.) shall be quoted from 
Mr. Maidment’s pretace : 

“ The editor had some hesitation in admitting the viru- 
lent and unprincipled attack upon the Stair family into 
the collection; and he had at one time resolved to reject 
it entirely, more particularly as the satire, obscure in 
itself, was rendered still more so from the very crabbed 
and almost illegible hand in which it had been written. 
Some of the lines are quite unintelligible, although 
every effort was used to ascertain their import. Upon 
reconsideration, however, he thought it a pity that so 
curious a specimen of party intemperance should be 
lost; and he has preserved it as perhaps (with the ex- 
ception of the legend of the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s) 
the most singular specimen of vulgar scurrility extant in 
the whole range of Scottish literature.” 

This story of the Bride of Lammermoor, closely 
connected as it is with a distinguished Scotch 
family, and with events in which so much that is 
romantic, mysterious, and eventful is combined, 
must have had peculiar charms for Scott; and 
had he been, at an earlier period, aequainted with 
the incidents on which the tale is founded, it 
would probably have preceded some of his earlier 
novels. Does any one of them exhibit his powers 
and various excellences, as a writer, in a greater 
degree? And is any one of them at this day 
more deservedly popular ? J. Marxuanp. 


THE WILL OF PAUL COLOMIES, THE LEARNED 
LIBRARIAN OF ARCHBISHOP SANCROFT. 


It has been said by the biographers of this 
learned man, that it was found after his death 
that he was married to a woman of low condition, 
to whom he left a legacy of thirty pounds, and 
that his books and manuscripts passed into the 
hands of his cousin-german the Rev. Peter Hame- 
lot. This is repeated in the Biographie Univer- 
selle, and it is desirable to show that both assertions 
are false. 

In a common-place book of this very Peter 
Hamelot I found the following copy of the will of 
Colomiés thus headed: ~ 

“ Testament de Mons. Colomiés. 

“ Moy Paul Colomiés, Rector d’Littsford, en Ja Province 

de Kent, demeurant dans Ja ville de Londres, Paroisse de 


| intérét & ma succession, que je fais et institue Mons‘ 


S. Martin-in-the-Fields, sain d’esprit, par la grace de 


foy de J. Chr. mon Sauveur, qui m’a aimé et s’est donné 
soi-mésme pour moy, et dans l’espérance que Dieu me 
fera miséricorde, recevant mon ame dans son Paradis, et 
ressuscitant mon corps au dernier jour, pour me faire jouir 
de la félieité éternelle que mon Sauveur J. Chr. m’a pro- 
mise de sa part. 

“ Apres cela, je déclare & tous ceux qui penvent avoir 


Pierre Hamelot, mon cousin, fils de fen Jerome Hamelot, 
mon cousin-germain, mon héritier universel de tous les 
biens qu’il a pla & Dieu de me préter et donner en Angle- 
terre; & condition toutefois qu’il aura soin de la sépulture 
de mon corps, que je désire etre enterré dans la cimetitre 
de I’Eglise parochiale du dit S. Martin, selon les coitumes 
de I’Eghse d’Angleterre: & condition aussi de payer & 
Mons* Jacques Arnaud ce que je luy pourrai devoir, et 
qu’il payera aussi aux personnes dessous nommés les 
sommes cy-aprés, et que je leur donne et gue. Scavoir: 
—Aux pauvres de la paroisse du dit Kinsford, la somme de 
cing guinées, et pour les dits pauvres je verse sans cesse 
des priéres Dieu. 

“A Elie Hamelot, aussi mon cousin, la somme de douze 
guinées. A Mons* René Cheneau, Ministre Refugié, mon 
cousin, la somme d’un cheling. A Marie Bouquet, ma 
parente, la somme de dix shilins. A Mons Charles de 
Seines, Ministre Refugié, mon bon ami, la somme de six 


guinées. A Maitresse .... Ferningham, pour les bons 
services qu’elle m’a rendu, la somme de deux guinées, 


A Mle Elizabeth Harlington, pour les grands services 
qu’elle m’a aussi rendu & Lambeth, la somme de dix 
guinées. Au dit St Jacques Arnaudin, Mre Chirugien, mon 
hdte, pour les bons offices que j'ay recu de luy, la somme 
de quatre guinées. Magdelaine Bongrain, pour 
reconnoissance de toutes les peines qu’elle a prises pour 
moy dans ma maladie, la somme de trois guin¢es. 

“ Moyennant le payement desquelles dites sommes par 
moi presentement données et léguées aux personnes cy- 
devant nommées, ledit S* Pierre Hamelot, mon cousin, 
demeurera paisible et légitime maitre et possesseur de 
tout le reste de mes dits biens & moi apartenant en An- 
gleterre. Estant cecy ma disposition et ordonnance de 
derniére volonté, que j’ay dictées et fait écrire ce jourd’hui 
& Londres, deux jours de Janvier, 1694, et que j’ay signée 
de ma main et scellée de mon cachet, en présence des té- 
moins soussignés. P. Cotomtés. 
“ Signé, scellé, et délivré & mon dit 

eousin Pierre Hamelot, le faisant 

mon Exéeuteur Testamentaire, 
en présence de 


To this copy of the will the following note is 
subjoined : 
“ Mons? Paui Colomiés mourut le 4 Janvier, 1692, demi- 
uart d’heure avant minuit. Il fut arrété six semaines, 
"ay payé toutes les dettes et tous les légats, qui se mon- 
tent en tout A soixante-six livres sterling. Mons* Colo- 
miés me constitue par son testament heritier de toutes 
ses biens en Engleterre. Mais il faut avouer que I"héri- 
tage qu'il a laissé ne mérite pas une si forte expression, 
car quels biens pouvoit laisser un homme qui éstoit venu 
avec rien en Engleterre? Cependant, comme il éstoit mé- 
nager, il s’éstoit acquit une assez jolie Bibliothdque, et 
avoit outre cela amassé quelque argent. Mais, par mal- 
heur pour moi, je n’ay point hériter de sa Bibliotheque, 
parceque, durant sa maladie, il lui prit fantasie de la 
vendre, et il la vendit effectivement & tres vil prix. Je 
n’ai donc hérité que de son argent, dont plus de la 
moitié s‘en est allé a payer |’enterrement, les debtes, et les 
légats.” 


BRAGUTER. 
Pauw VAILLANT.” 
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6 NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Independent of the refutation of erroneous im 
pressions, there seems to me something interest- 
mz in this last act of a pious and learned man, 
who was held in high estimation by some of the 
most distinguished men of his time. He was the 
friend? of Isaac Vossius, and published his literary 
correspondence in folio, 1690. Fabricius gave a 
eellection of his minor pieces, under the title of 
Pank Colomesii Opera, Hamburgh, 1709, in 4to. 
Bes Maiseaux printed several times his Mélanges 
Historiques, under the title of Colomesiana, and it 
is probable that the story of his secret marriage 
had its origin with him. La Monnoye gave an 
edition of his Bibliothéque Choisie, with notes ; 
aml Vigneul Marville (i.e. Dom Noél d’Argonne), 
in his Mélanges, says, — 

“On voit régner dans les écrits de Colomi¢és lair d’un 
hoancte homme, qui fait justice & un chacun, sans avoir 
ézard & la différence des religions. Les ouvrages que 
j'ai vw de lui sont remplis d’une érudition curieuse, et de 


fort bon gout.” 
S. W. 
Mickleham. 


REPRINTS OF EARLY ENGLISH POETRY. 
The late Mr. Edward Vernon Utterson, the 


- of the two well-known volumes of Early | 


» Poetry (8vo., 1817), had, as is also well 
known, a private press in his house of Beldornie, in 
the Isle of Wight ; by means of which he reprinted 
a variety of highly curious poetical tracts, of dates 
between about 1590 and 1620. Although he 
uever struck off more than from twelve to twenty 
copies of each (registering the number in type, or 
in his own handwriting), he was kind enough to 
present, I believe, all of them to me, aware of 
the -interest I have taken in our early literature. 
They were either from unique, or from very rare 
eopies, in public or private libraries ; and, in some 
instances, I have not been able to collate my re« 
prints with the originals. It was my general rule 


to do so; and I am sorry to say that, the service | 
Me. Utterson thus rendered to the students of our | 


eld poetry, was in some degree neutralized by 
imaccuracies I discovered. The mistakes, I am 
aware, grew out of the circumstance, that he 
usually employed a scribe to copy the original; 
who (like most scribes with whom I have had to 
do) was not as accurate as he onght to have been, 
and Mr. Utterson trusted too much to his fidelity. 
Many allowances ought, in such cases, to be made: 
T have transcribed not a few MSS. and printed 
hooks with my own hand, in order, as I fancied, 
to be secure u 
them afterwa I have been astonished at my 
ewn blunders. Of course, the printer too was 
now and then in fault, and I do not think that 
Mr. Utterson engaged a very good compositor. 
Those are commonly the best compositors who have 


n the point; and, in going over | 


| most to do; and the person or persons who put 


together the letters for a private press, were not 
very likely to have enough work to keep them 
in constant employment. Hence they did not 
| acquire a habit of accuracy. 
| It may seem a little ungracious in me to point 
| out errors of this kind»: it is, as our proverb well 
| expresses it, “ Looking a gift-horse in the mouth.” 
But as Mr. Utterson’s sole object was to benefit 
others by the communication of valuable ma- 
terials, within the reach of few, I am confident 
| that his first wish would have been that defects of 
the kind should, as far as possible, be cured ; and 
| when I have formerly made him aware of their 
existence, he always expressed his obligation and 
his regret: adding a desire, that if I ever made 
any public use of his little volumes, I would take 
care not to omit the correction of errors. In my 
intercourse with him, I always found him kind, 
liberal, and disinterested. 

I will begin with Richard Barnefield’s Cynthia ; 
with certaine Sonnets, and the Legend of Cas- 
sandra, which was originally published in 1595. 
The name of the author will be familiar to most 
of your readers, because poems by him were in- 
serted by W. Jaggard, in The Passionate Pilgrim, 
as the compositions of Shakspeare. Mr. Utterson 
printed from the copy in Malone's Collection at 
| Oxford ; and I was the more obliged to him for the 
| reprint of Cynthia, because it contains the twenty 

sonnets, which were addressed by Barnefield to a 
| person he calls Ganymede. Most of these are of 

a questionable character, and were cancelled by 
| Mr. Utterson, after they had been composed by 
| his printer ; so that, at least, twelve of the copies 
struck off were without them. Moreover, unusual 
mechanical care was evinced about them, —a cir- 


cumstance which may be attributed to the fact, 

that Mr. Utterson himself looked over the press, 

before he decided that he would not insert them. 
| He sent them to me with a separate note, and 
wrote “ cancelled” upon them. 

We meet with a singular mistake on the thresh- 
eld, where Barnefield’s address to his readers, 
| just after the mention of Spenser, is made to 
| terminate thus : — 

“TI leave you to the reading of that, which I so much 
degje may need your delight.” 

Here “need” ought, of course, to be breed; and 
| it is only by mishearing on the part of the scribe, 

or the compositor, that we can account for the 
| blunder. Again, in the body of the book (Sign. B. 
| 3. b.), we meet with this line : 


«I mixe disdaine with loves congealed & new.” 


| This is evidently nonsense, and the emendation 
is snow for “ & new”: 


| “I mixe disdainewith love’s congealed snow.” 
Here the letter s, in snow, must have been mis- 
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taken for the abbreviation of and; and “now” | answer the purpose. What, then, says the copy 


was misread, new. That Mr. Utterson himself 
took particular pains with this little work is clear, 
because, in my copy, he has introduced more 
than one MS. emendation, to remedy the inaceu- 
racy of his printer. There is a small, but re- 
markable error, within two leaves of the end; 
and I notice it the more willingly, because it is in 
a direct, but unavowed plagiarism from Shak- 
speare ; which, although the book was in Malone's 
hands, seems to have — observation. The 
——— peculiarity of the following couplet 
rom Shakspeare’s Lucrece, 1594, has an re- 
marked upon : 
* And every one to rest himself betakes, 

Save thieves and cares, and troubled minds that wakes.” 

Barnefield, in the next year, has it thus, avoid- 
ing apparent tautology : 

“ Now silent night drew on, when all things sleepe, 

Save thieves and cares.” 

Mr. Utterson’s compositor misprinted “ cares,” 
eares, materially perverting the passage; and in 
the first stanza of the same page, he put “ cups” 
for corps: 

“ And Agamemnon’s cups her meate must be.” 

I never saw Malone's copy of Cynthia, and my 
corrections are from my own transcript of Mr. 
Heber’s exemplar. 


Edward Guilpin’s Skialetheia, or the Shadowe of 
Truth, published in 1598, is another of the reprints 
from the Beldornie press. If I am not mistaken, 
it was nearly the last work issued, before the 
death of the amiable and accomplished proprietor. 
He received the transcript from Oxford, and un- 
fortunately had it put in type before he had any 
opportunity of collating it with the original; 
which we know to be by Guilpin only by quo- 
tations from it, with his name, in England's ar- 
nassus, 1600. It consists of epigrams and satires. 
In Epig. xv., we have “case” for sort, in the 7th 
line ; and the next piece of the same kind is twice 
addressed to “Rimes” imstead of Rivus. In 
Epig. xxxvutt., this line is met with: 

“ Who piertly iests, can caper, daunce, and sing ;” 
which ought to be — 

“ Who piertly jets, can caper, daunce, and sing.” 

Supposing that, by some chance, we had no 


of 1598? 
“ Give it a new touch, livelier dialect.” 
It is not difficult to see how a person, tran- 


_ scribing carelessly, might make livelier look like 


| * bucher.” 


original to refer to, we might never have known | 


what the author really wrote; and might have 
considered a proposition to substitute jets (i. e. 
struts) for “jests,” as purely impertinent and 
needless. We could not, however, but have treated 
what follows, in the first satire, as a corruption : 
“ Would sauce the idiome of the English tongue, 
Give it a new touch, bucher dialect.” 

What could we have made out of “ bucher” but 

butcher ? And yet that word would not at all 


b Again, in Satire 2., we meet witk 
this passage as reprinted : 
- What fooles are we, 
So closely to commit Idolatry! 
What, are we Ethnicks that doe honour beasts?” 
Instead of which, Guilpin wrote and printed - 
° . What fooles are we, 
So grossly to commit Idolatry! 
What, are we Ethnicks, that we honour beasts?” 


We will take another instance from Sagire 4. 


| where these lines occur : 


“ And dogged humor dog-dayes-like dothe prove, 
Teaching loves glorious world with glowing tong-” 

For “teaching,” of the reprint, the old cepy 
has Scorching : love's glorious world was scorched 
with glowing tongue. See, in the next place, 
how the mistake of a single letter directly con- 
tradicts what the poet intended: 

“ Millions of reasons will extenuate 
His fore-ceited malice.” — Sat. 6. 

Now, whatever Guilpin meant by “ fore-ceited 
malice,” it is very evident that he meant that mit- 
lions of reasons will not extenuate it. His words, 
truly given, are, 

“ Millions of reasons nill extenuate.” 


“Nill” is the old abbreviation of ne will, or 
will not; and the printing of “ will,” instead of 
nill, makes the author say exactly the contrary of 
what he really did say. One more proof shall 
suffice for Shialetheia: it is taken from the last 
Satire, and close to the end of it. The line, as 
reprinted, is this : 

“ If that some weevil, mouth-worme, barley-cap.” 
As originally printed in 1598, it is this : 

“ If that some weevil, mault-worme, barly-cap.” 


Every body knows what a malt-worm is, espe- 
cially in connexion with “barley-cap;” but Mr. 
Utterson’s edition misrepresents the text. 

Hoping that I shall not be deemed ungrateful 
to a real and great benefactor of letters, in point- 
ing out these blemishes, I shall hereafter en- 
deavour to continue the subject. I shall probably 
have occasion to speak of some of my own delia- 
quencies of a similar description. 

J. Parse Corser. 

Maidenhead. 


SIR JOHN VANBRUGH. 
I have been greatly pleased with the informa- 
tion to be found from time to time in “ N. & Q.” 
respecting Sir John Vanbrugh, of whom I have 
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something new to tell, and about whom I am still 
desirous to know more. 

Sir John was buried in that masterpiece of Pro- 
testant church architecture, St. Stephen's, Wal- 
brook, in London, as appears by the parish register : 
“1726. March 81. Was buried St John Vanbrough in y* 

North Isle.” 

Why was he buried in Walbrook ? The inference 
is that his family was in some way connected with 
the parish ; and this inference is confirmed by the 
parish register, for the following extracts from 
which I am indebted to Mr. Crosby : 
* 1628. Sept. 25. Was bapt¢ William y* sonn of Gillis 

Yan Brugh and Mary his Wyff. 

1631, Aprill 27. Gyles, the sonn of Gyles Vanbrugh, 
Marchaunt, and Margarett his Wyfe, was 
baptysed. 

1656. Nov. 15. Was borne a still borne child of Mr. 
William Vanbruggs. 

1657. Jan. 1. William, the sonn of Mr. William Van 
Brags, Marchant, and Mary his wife, was bap- 
tised. 

1659. July 6. Was born Dudley, the sonne of Mr. 
William Vanbragge, Marchant, and Mary his 
wife, and was baptised the 13" July.” 

These, I am-informed, are the whole of the 
entries in the register of St. Stephen's, Walbrook, 
relating to the Vanbrugh family. 

These extracts are important. 
bragh, the son of a merchant in Walbrook, we are 
told that he married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir | 
Dudley Carleton, of Imber Court in Surrey; 
hence doubtless the Christian name of Dudley 
mentioned in the above extracts. 

Mr. T. Huaues, of Chester, tells us (“N. & | 


Of Giles Van- 


There were yet other ways of spelling the name. 
I have seen it as Vanbergh, Vanbright, Van Be- 
ringbrooke, and Van Berenbrocke. 

Philip Van Berenbrocke was made one of His 
Majesty's Falconers by warrant under the signet, 
dated April 22, 14 Charles IT., and was paid as 
such by the Treasurer of His Majesty's Chamber. 
Giles Vanbrugh (we are told by the biographers 
of the dramatist) was Comptroller of the Trea- 
sury Chamber. But this I doubt. Was there 
such an officer ? 

I will ask leave to add another note about the 
Vanbrpgh family, hitherto unnoticed : 


Register of Requests, 1600—1670, Add, MS., Brit. Mus., 
5759. 


“5 May, 1663. 
“ John and James Vanbergh. 

“ That y* Pet™ are both twinnes, and borne in London, 
and for some yeares past have employed a stock left them 
by their grandfather in a course of merchandizing. Yet 
some, out of spight, go about to hinder their trading, in 
regard their father was an alien, though their mother an 
English woman, and themselves have not attained y* full 
age of xxj veares. Praves y™ Ma‘ye* dispensacon their 
innocent disability, and that they be permitted to trade, 
&ec. His May having beene moved in this Peticon, his 


| pleasure is, that Mr. Attory, or Mr. Sol. Gen", doe pre- 


pare a Bill for his Ma‘y* royal signature, cont a grant 
and liberty to y* Pet™ to traffiq, as by them is humbly 
desired.” 
Peter Cunnincuam. 
Kensington. 


ADDITIONS TO POPE. 


In a certain periodical work which made its 


Q,,” 1* S. viii. 232.) that Giles Vanbrugh died | g¢,.¢ 9 - 
ih’s Pe a ppearance in the early part of the reign of 
at Chester, and was buried in Trinity Church, in | George the third, and bore a title which somewhat 


that city, July 19, 1689. 
Was this the father of the dramatist and archi- 


reminds one of royalty, there are three pieces 


| ascribed to Mr. Pope —elsewhere yclept Alex- 


tect? I suspect he was. Has his will been looked | ander Pope, esquire, of ‘Twickenham. 


into ? 


Doctors’ Commons. In his will he mentions two 


Two of the pieces are in verse, and the other is 


I have examined Sir John Vanbrugh’s will in | j, epistolary prose. As the former are not in the 


editions of Warburton and Warton, nor in the sup- 


brothers, Charles and Philip = Philip Van- | plementary volume of 1807, nor in the Aldine edi- 


brugh is a subscriber, with Sir John, to Tickell’s 
Addison, 4 vols. 4to., 1721), and three sisters, 
Mary, Robina, and Victoria. Two of these names 
are unusual. 
discovery of the father of the dramatist. Will | 
Mr. T. Hvueues, of Chester, kindly inform me if 
Robina and Victoria are among the names of the | 
daughters of Giles Vanbrugh, baptized in Trinity 
Church, Chester ? | 

Let me add, that the extract from the Life and | 
Death of Matthew Henry (1716), printed in “N. | 
& Q.” (1* S. viii. 480.), confirms the supposition 
that the father of the dramatist was connected 
with the city of Chester. 

Sir John wrote his name in three different ways: 
Vanbrook, Vanbrug, and Vanbrugh. I have seen 
instances of all three. 


tion of 1851, they may have escaped notice, and I 
therefore give them the benefit of a re-impression : 


They should serve as a clue to the | “ Lines written by Mr. Pore, in an arbour at a gentleman's 


country seat. 
What are these noon-tide bowers, and solemn shades? | 
Those gliding streams, and evening colonnades ? 
But soft recesses for th’ uneasy mind, 
To sigh unheard in, to the passing wind. 
So the struck deer, in some sequester’d part, 
Lies down to die, the arrow near his heart; 
There hid in shades, and pining day by day, 
Inly he bleeds, and melts his soul away.” 


“ Dialogue on a birth-day in October, by Mr. Pore. 


Pretty little baby stay — 
Why come out on this cold day? 
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Why not keep, my tender fair, 
In the warm place where now you are? 


“ BABY. 

O, dear mammy ! all the loves, 
All the graces, pigs and doves ; 
All my husbands, all my cats, 
Gt. y's; y’s woodys’ batts, 
(Doom'd ere I begun to be, 
‘To the eare of careful me) 
And the ow! too, and miss gin — 
Beg I'd stay no longer in. 

“ MAMMY. 
Nay, if Pallas sends het owl, 
Get thee out, impatient soul! 
By the bed see Musick stand, 
Ready to take thee by the hand; 
All the sister arts have sent 
On this errand, master Kent, 
Who must lose (if we’re not hasty) 
His present cake and future pasty. 
Jumper too will have it so— 
What a fuss is here w’ye? —Go, 
Get you out then—Oh —I see 
That mimic face will copy me; 
And what most woud vex a mother, 
Thou wilt make just such another.” 


I waive the question of authorship, and of the 
circumstances under which the verses were ex- 
temporised ; and shall only add, that George Col- 
man, Bonnell Thornton, Robert Lloyd, William 
Falconer, and other writers of note, were contri- 
butors to the miscellany whence they are tran- 
scribed. Botton Corner. 

The Terrace, Barnes. 


RUNNING FOOTMEN. 


The following description of this now extinct 
class of retainers is extracted from a volume of 
MS. Notes on Old Plays, in the handwriting of the 
Rev. George Aghby, Rector of Borrow in Suffolk, 
and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, which I 
lately purchased. The notes seem to have been 
written shortly after the publication of Reed's 
edition of Dodsley’s Old Plays in 1780. His ac- 
count of running footmen, their use, pedestrian 
powers, and costume, seem to me so characteristic 
of a pysone state of society, as to deserve a corner 
in “N. & Q.”: 

“The running footmen drank white wine and eggs. 
One told me, fifty years ago, that they carried some white 
wine in the large silver ball of their tall cane or pole, 
which unscrews; that they could easily keep a-head of 
the coach and six in uphill and down countries (N.B. bad 
roads), but that in the plain they were glad to sign to 
the coachman with the pole to pull in, as they could not 
hold out. I have often wondered how he came to tell us 
little schoolboys at Croydon thus much. Since the roads 
have been made good, the carriages and eattle lightened, 
we have little of them; yet I remember he told us of vast 

rformances, threescore miles a day, and seven miles an 

our. They would probably now go further in a day than 
a gentleman and his own horses, but perhaps take a 


little more time. The last exploit of one of them that f 
recollect was, tlie late Duke of Marlborough drove his 
phaethon and four for a wager from London to Windsog, 
against one, and just beat him, but the poor fellow died 
soon. No carriage could have done Powell’s York 
journey. They wore no breeches,,but a short silk petti- 
coat, kept down by a deep gold fringe.” 

In these long poles of the running footmen we 
have, I presume, the origin of the long silver- 
headed canes carried by the footmen of many 
families at the present day. 

I have been told that the late Duke of Queen- 
bury was the last nobleman who kept running 
footmen ; that he was in the habit, before engag- 
ing them, of trying their paces, by seeing how 
they could run up and down Piccadilly, he watch- 
ing and timing them-from his balcony. They put 
on his livery before the trial. On one occasion 
a candidate presented himself, dressed, and ran. 
At the conclusion of his performance he stood 
before the baleony. ‘You'll do very well for 
me,” said the duke; “ Your livery will do very 
well for me,” replied the man, and gave the duke 
a last proof of his ability as a runner by then run- 
ning away with it. Wittiam J. THoms. 


Minor Hotes. 


Neology. — Some unknown friend has sent the 
a Kentucky newspaper, the Georgetown Herald, 
probably on account of a defence which it contains 
of some reputed Americanisms of which the writer 
shows two or three, out of half-a-dozen, to be es- 
sentially English. This essay, which oceupies a 
couple of columns, and appears as borrowed from 
another publication, is written in good taste and 
very pure English, but in other parts of the 
newspaper there are some neologisms which have 
amused me. For instance, information by the 
electric telegraph is happily headed “News by 
Lightning.” Ina kind of feud now existing be- 
tween American-born and foreign-born citizens, 
the former are said to profess Nativism; a vaga- 
bond coming into a certain neighbourhood is de- 
scribed as being now “in our midst;” and an 
editor who appreciates the value of his contri- 
butors is ealled “appreciative.” This may be 
very well, but I am rather startled at seeing a 
popular candidate for Congress accused of “ De- 
magoguery ;" nor can I agree that a corpulent 
person, describing himself as very il/ of sach a 
disease as the dropsy, would be speaking “ very 
correct and classical English,” if he pronounced 
himself “ very slim.” 


The Ladies’ Law of Leap-year.—It may per- 
haps be interesting to all young ladies.who are 
not already aware of the important fact, that 
leap-year empowers them to do something more 
than “pop the question.” I am informed, by a 
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fair friend, that, if in the course of the ensuing 
year of 1856, — which is leap-year — she should so 
far forget herself as to suggest a union between 
herself and a bachelor acquaintance, who should 
be uncivil enough to decline her proposals, she 
could, thereupon, demand from him the gift of a 
new silk dress. But, to claim this dress with pro- 
priety, she must, at the time of asking, be the 
wearer of a scarlet —s which, or the lower 
portion of which, she must exhibit to the gentle- 
man, who, by the law of leap-year, is compelled 
to present to the lady the dress, that shall cover 
the petticoat, and assuage her displeasure at the 
rejection of her proposals. 

This item of feminine folk lore may prove ex- 
ceedingly useful to the male readers of “ N. & Q.,” 
in putting them upon their guard during the 
forthcoming leap-year. For, it is not, probably, 
without a determined significancy, that the wear- 
ing of scarlet petticoats is made one of the chief 
novelties in ladies’ dresses for this winter season. 
Indeed, it may reasonably be inferred, that the 
ladies’ law of leap-year is about to be inflicted upon 
the gentlemen in its most expensive silk-dress 
form ; and, that the assumption of these scarlet 
petticoats is merely the initiatory step to a sterner 
process. 

From a careful consideration of the various 
dangers (arising from this feminine folk lore) that 
will beset me, and all other bachelors, during the 
next twelve months, [ am inclined to think that 
Mr. Meagles’ advice with regard to beadles, is 
worthy of imitation; and that whenever we see 
a young lady, “ in full fig,” with a scarlet petticoat 
coming down a street, we shall show our best dis- 
cretion by turning and running away. 


Curupert Bepe. 

Burying a Parish. — 

“ The sexton of Cullompton, in Devonshire, who died 
afew days since, had buried upwards of 4000 persons, 
while the population of the town is only 3655. It is said 
that the sextonship has been in his family for a period of 
200 years.” — Saunders’ News-Letter, Dec. 6, 1855. 

ABBBA, 

Over Door Inscriptions. — The words “xox 
Nouis” are inscribed above the door of one of the 
houses in the College of Durham Cathedral. Some 
eighty years ago, or more, a commercial traveller, 
on leaving the cathedral, where he had attended 
the afternoon prayers, sauntered through the col- 
lege, and observed the above inscription ; which, 
from ignorance of the Latin language, he was 
unable to comprehend; and seeing one of the 
vergers (a well-known eccentric character), called 
to him to come and expound the unknown words, 
The verger, thinking he was a stranger, waiting 


- and hoping for an invitation from the doctor in 


residence (which, in days gone by, was usually 
given to strangers who attended morning and 
evening prayers in the cathedral), dryly answered 


him: “The words, Sir, mean, ‘ Nobody comes 
here but ourselves.’” Fra. Mewsurn. 


Mendelssohn's “ Elijah.” — A curious perversion 
of a text from the Book of Isaiah occurs in the 
concluding chorus of this celebrated Oratorio. 
The passage will be found in chap. lviii. v. 8., 
which in the authorised version runs thus: “ Then 
shall thy light break forth as the morning, and 
thine health shall spring forth speedily: and thy 
righteousness shall go before thee (shall be thy 
vanguard), the glory of the Lord shall be thy 
rereward eatery aya In the Oratorio the last 
phrase of the text is translated “ and the glory of 
the Lord shall ever reward you.” 

H, J. Gauntverr. 
8. Powys Place, Queen Square. 


Queries. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF CHARLES I., AND WHAT 
HAS BECOME OF CHARLES’S LETTERS TO THE 
EARL OF GLAMORGAN ? 


“Notes anp Queries,” and your correspon- 
dent Mr. Witton (1"* S. xii. 219.), have brought 
to light a curious and important collection of 
Letters of Charles I. On reading the first of 
them, as published (1* S. xii. 219.), I suspected 
its genuineness; but a sight of the whole col- 
lection, with the inquiries I have been led to 
make, preparatory to bringing the volume under 
the notice of the Council of the Camden So- 
ciety, have fully satisfied me that the manuscript 
is unquestionably what it pretends to be. Its 
publication will be a feather in the cap of 
“N. & Q.;” a valuable addition to the Series of 
the works of the Camden Society, as well as to 
the historical materials for the most interesting 
period in our annals; and a memorial of the 

ood fortune of Mrz. Wirron as*a purchaser of 

SS., and of his judicious liberality in the use 
of them. It is the intention of the Camden 
Council to publish the book as soon as possible; 
I hope within a few weeks. 

The inquiries into which I have been drawn in 
connexion with this MS., have brought before me 
another subject on which I request permission to 
say a few words. 

Every body is more or less acquainted with the 
dispute, of such great importance in estimating 
the character of Charles I., as to the powers which 
he is said to have given to the Earl of Glamorgan, 
to make peace with the Irish Roman Catholics, 
and to obtain from them the assistance of a con- 
siderable body of men intended to have been em- 

loyed in England against the parliament. Zea- 
lous defenders of Charles I. have disputed the 
authenticity of the documents conferring these 
powers. Carte stigmatises them as undeniably 
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fictitious; and even those who believe the do- 
ecuments to be genuine, admit that they are so 
extraordinary, as to give reasonable ground for 
doubt. One would like to have these documents 
— and subjected to such tests as modern 


-historical criticism can supply. Above all, con- 


sidering their great historical importance, it is 


known custody where they may be accessible to 
investigation when required. e two of these 
papers which are of most importance, are dated 
the “12 January, 1644,” and “ the twelfe day of 
Marche, in the twentieth year of our reigne, 1644.” 
Of the former Dr. Lingard had a MS. copy in his 
possession, attested by the Earl of Glamorgan’s 


* signature: “ and, probably,” as Dr. Lingard says, 


“the very same which he [Glamorgan] gave to 
Ormond, after his [Glamorgan’s] arrest and im- 
prisonment.” Of the latter document, Dr. Lin- 
gard states : 


“T have in my possession the original warrant itself, 
with the king’s signature and private seal; bearing the 
arms of the three kingdoms, a crown above, and C. R. on 
the sides, and indorsed in the same handwriting with the 
body of the warrant: ‘The Earle of Glamorgan’s espe- 
tiall warrant for Ireland.’ ”— Lingard, 5th edit., vol. viii. 
p- 627. 

Now my Query, upon the present occasion, and 
with reference to which I have brought this sub- 
ject before you, is this: Where now are these 
valuable documents ? Into whose possession have 
they passed since the death of Dr. Lingard? 
With a view to inquiries connected with Mr. 
Witton’s MS., it would be advantageous to me to 
see these documents; but I ask the question re- 
—— their present custody, more especially in 
the interest of historical literature. hese are 
documents of which the whereabouts ought to be 
known. If the possessor would dispose of them, 
the British Museum is the place where they ought 
to be deposited ; and if that be not agreeable to 
the present owner, perhaps he will excuse my 
respectfully suggesting to him, that he would con- 
fer a great benefit upon historical students if he 
would deposit, in some public place (as the British 
Museum, or the Society of Antiquaries,) a care- 
fully executed fac-simile, or a photograph—the 
best of fac-similes. If the documents, or photo- 
graphs of them, could be inspected, and compared 
with other papers which emanated from Charles I. 
at that time, the handwriting and the seal would, 
in all probability, be capable of unquestionable 
identification ; and all questions respecting the 
true character of the documents might thus be set 
at rest for ever. Joun Bruce. 


5. Upper Gloucester Street, Dorset Square. 


Minor Queries. 


The Pleasures of Ornithology. — The editor of 
C. Knight's standard edition of the Pictorial Shak- 
re, in the illustrations of A Midsummer Night's 
ream (Act. III. Sc. 1.), cites these lines from 
“the attempt of a very eminent naturalist to 


desirable that they should be lodged in some | Uite science and poetry in,verses, which he called 


the ‘ Pleasures of Ornithology :’” 
“The morning wakes, as from the lofty elm « 
The cuckoo sends the monotone, Yet he, 
Polygamous, ne’er knows what pleasures wait 
On pure monogamy.” 
Who was the eminent naturalist? Was the 
work alluded to ever printed or published ? and 
if so, when and where ? SERVIENS. 


“ General Howe is a gallant commander,” §c. — 


“ General Howe is a gallant commander, 
There are others as gallant as he.” 
These lines are cited by Sir Walter Scott, in 
Lockhart’s Life, p. 169., edit. 1845. Can any one 
supp’ the remainder of the song, or state its na- 
ture SERVIENS. 


Ann Floyd, Translator of La Fayette’s “ Me- 
moirs of Henrietta.” — In 1722, “ W. Clay, at the 
Bible and Star,” published Fatal Gallantry, or the 
Secret History of Henrietta, Princess of England, 
written by the Countess de la Fayette, and trans- 
lated from the French, by “Ann Floyd,” who 
dedicated her translation “To the Honourable 
John Laws, Esq.” 

From the terms of the dedication, it is manifest 
that “John Laws” is intended for “ Law,” the 
financier ; but of “Ann Floyd” I can get no in- 
formation whatever. Do any of your correspon- 
dents know anything about her? The Countess 
de la Fayette asserts she “ had the honour of being 
very intimate with the princess,” and the circum- 
stances “of her death, of which I was a witness, 
are writ by my own hand.” It would be desir- 
able to know who the countess really was; what 
portion, if any, of the History is true ; and lastly, 
and this is the most important of the whole, whe- 
ther the “relation or account of the death of 
Madam” at the end is veracious or the reverse: 
it certainly looks very much like truth. The 
letters, six in number, are no doubt genuine. 

J. M. (2.) 

Etymology of “ Agylla,” §c.—Can any reader 
of “N. & Q.” su the of Agylla, 
Anzur, Camars, Nequinum, Sinope, and Vulturnus ? 
These towns were subsequently called Cere, Tar- 
racina, Clusium, Narnia, Suessa, and Capua; and 
my reason in asking this information is this :— 
there can be no doubt that the last name was, 
in most cases, perhaps always merely a transla- 
tion of the former name of the same place. There- 
fore, if we can find the etymology of one name, 
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we have a clue to that of the other; and I am not | 


without hope that we may, by this means, recover 
some knowledge, however small, of the lost lan- 
guages of ancient Italy. ANON. 


Maidment. — Can any light be thrown on the 
history of the unfortunate Mr, Maidment, the 
missionary, whose melancholy fate excited so much 
interest some time since. What was his Christian 
name? Any information relative to him would 
be most acceptable. J. M. (2.) 


Lea's “ Ecclesiastical Registry of Ireland.” —1I 
have a copy of a 12mo. publication of 264 pages, 
entitled The Present State of the Established 
Church, or Ecclesiastical Registry of Ireland, for 
the Year 1814. It purports to have been “ com- 
“yy and arranged by Samuel Percy Lea, Gent.,” 

ut on the title-page of my copy there is the fol- 
lowing statement in writing : 

“ The whole of this little work was drawn up and com- 
posed by me, Patrick Lynch, for Mr. Lea, whose pro- 
perty it is.” 

How was this? and who was Patrick Lynch ? 
The book has been long since superseded by Dr. 
Erck's Eeclesiastical Register. Apuaa. 


Naphthaline.—I do not consume “ midnight 
oil,” but"I write a great deal by gas-light, having 
gas in my study, and all over my house. It hap- 
fae several times im every year that my lights 

gin to diminish in brilliancy, the fish-tails col- 
lapse, it gets worse and worse every night, till at 
last, tired of these “ ineffectual fires,” I call for can- 
dles, and send for a gasfitter. He comes with many 
tools, and after putting out all my lights, and per- 
fuming the house with carburetted hydrogen, sets 
all to rights again. My burners hiss and war as 
they were wont, and my friend tells me that the 
supply-pipe is choked with naphthaline. I gene- 
rally observe that this pleasant interruption of 
work.and study occurs after a sharp frost. Can 
any of your scientific readers suggest a remedy ? 
I f not doubt that it will be very acceptable to 
many others besides your constant reader, — when 
his gas will allow him to read. Puosruitos. 


Custumary of the Abbey of Milton. — Hutchins, 
in his History of Dorset (vol. ii. p. 436., edition 
1774), mentions a certain Custumary of the AUbey 
of Milton, “ which was in the hands of the late 

r. John Bailey, rector of South Cadbury in 
Somersetshire.” Can any of your readers tell me 
what has become of it ? C. W. Biyeuam. 


Steel Bells. — About six or eight years ago, some 
experiments were made on these bells for churches. 
Can any of your readers tell me how they suc- 
ceeded? and whether there is any manufactory of 
them at present in England ? . A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Albert Durer's Pictare of “ Melancholy.” — Can 
any one offer an explanation of the different em- 


| blems in Albert Darer’s celebrated picture of 


| “Melancholy "? G. F. 


Clifford's Inn Dinner Custom. — At Clifford's 
| Inn, there being no chaplain, the president says, 
| “Gentlemen, the usual grace, you know 3" and 
| when dinner is over he takes three loaves, or rolls 
| of bread, and dashes them on the floor. They are 
| twice returned to his hands, and as often thrown 
down again. 
| the floor, silently, and with uniform vehemence. 
| How has this custom originated, and what is its 
| signification ? Ii. 

Portrait of Franklin. —In the European Maga- 
zine for April, 1783, may be found an engraved 
| portrait of Franklin, “ from a painting in the pos- 

session of F. Schwediauer, M.D., in Newman 


Street.” Can any one tell me what has become 
| of that painting ? T. H. B. 
Philadelphia. 


Johnston, the Author of “ Chrysal.”—Sir Walter 
Scott, in his Life of Johnston, the author of Chrysal, 
says that, “ although by birth an Irishman, John- 
ston was of the Annandale family.” What authority 
is there for this ? J. M. (2) 


The Eucharist commonly called the Mass.— Has 
this title of the Mass been applied to the holy 
Eucharist in any docoment authoritatively issued 
since the first prayer-book of King Edward, and 
the first act of Uniformity ? ° 


Queen Elizabeth's Letter to Edmund Plowden.— 
Queen Elizabeth wrote a letter to Edmund Plow- 
den, the great lawyer of her reign, and who was 
called the oracle of the law, offering him the Lord 
High Chancellorship and a peerage, if he would 
conform to the established religion: valuing his 
faith more than honours and worldly advantages, 
the offer was respectfully declined. This letter 
was known to be in ‘existence till a recent period 
(say seventy years at the utmost). All trace of 
the document is now lost. Ist. Could any of your 
readers give any information respecting this letter, 
as to its being in existence, or its whereabouts ; 
or where there would be a chance of finding it ?* 
2ndly. Is a transcript of the letter to be found, or 
known to be in existence, or any information to 
be gathered respecting its contents, beyond the 
simple facts mentioned ? Information respecting 
this letter of Queen Elizabeth is earnestly re- 
quested. F. J. B. 


[* In 1851, a correspondent in “N. & Q.” (iv. 319.) 
states, that “ Elizabeth’s autograph letter was until re- 
cently in the possession of ‘the family.” An extract “of 


Sir E lmund Plowden’s letter, in answer to that of the 
ueen’s, is given in Sir Francis Plowden’s Reply # Sir 
hilip Mi 


, 8vo., 1806. — Ep. ] 


Thus three times are they sent to , 


| 
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Minor Queries with Answers. 
Thomas Wotton. —Can any of your readers 


oblige me with some particulars of Thomas Wot- | 


ton, whose name is sometimes seen in books bound 
about the year 1550; thus, “ Thoma Wottoni et 
amicorum.” I have a volume of Stepliens’s Ci- 


cero, 1545, bound in the Grolier style, with the | 


above lettering on the covers. C. Musker. 


{ The individual noticed seems to be Thomas Wotton, 
of Boughton Malherb, Kent, born in 1521. He was 


. sheriff of the county in the last year of Qaneen Mary’s 


reign, and part of the first of Elizabeth’s; and in July, 
1573, had the honour of entertaining at his mansion good 
Queen Bess, with her Court, in her progress through 
Kent. He died Jan. 11, 1587, having been remarkable 
for his hospitality and a cherisher of learning. Consult 
Hasted’s Kent, vol. ii. p. 429.; and Nichols’s Progresses 
of Elizabeth, vol. i. p. 334.} 


“The Great Case of Tithes.”—Can any of 
ew 4 correspondents give me any particulars of a 
ok entitled The Great Case of Tithes, said to 
have been written by Sir Anthony Pearson ? 
Fort. 
| This treatise was first published in 1657, and seems to 
have been a popular work, as we find from the date of its 
first appearance, to the year 1762, it passed through six 
or seven editions. That of 1754, 4to., contains an ap- 
pendix, extracted from Ellwood, and The Answer to the 
Country Parson’s Plea, that is, Lord Harvey. Prefixed to 
this edition is “A Premonition to the Reader,” giving 
some account of the work. “Anthony Pearson was for- 
metly a justice of peace in Westmorland, and being a 
zealous Protestant, and lover of liberty,” says J. M., the 
editor, “ was excited to write on the sulject, by the 
namerous complaints of the people, at that time labouring 
under severe persecutions for tithes.” } 


Mrs, Brownrigg. — Where is the best account 
to be found of the trial of Mrs. Brownrigg for 
cruel treatment of her apprentices? And are 
there any other similar trials, or any that illus- 
trate the shameful severity formerly practised in 
schools ? X. O. B. 

(Two pamphlets were published respecting Elizabeth 
Brownrigg. 1. A Narrative of the many horrid Cruelties 
inflicted by Elizabeth Brownrigg upon the Body of Mary 
Clifford, and for which the said Elizabeth received sen- 
tence of death, Sept. 12, 1767. By John Wingrave, one 
of the Constables of the Ward of Farringdon Without. 
Lond. 1767, 8vo. 2%. Genuine and Authentic Account of 
the Life, Trial, and Execution of Elizabeth Brownrigg, who 
was executed it. 14, 1767, to which is prefixed a fron- 
tispiece of Mrs. Brownrigg in the Newgate cell; and the 
manner of her torturing the girls; with the dark hole 
where the girls were confined on Sundays, truly repre- 
sented. Lond., 1767, 8vo.] 


Ouseley's “ Martyrdom of Polycarp.” —Is the 
Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ouseley the author of the 
words of this Oratorio, which was performed with 
much applause at Oxford, in Dec., 1854, as an 
exercise for a musical degree ? R. J 


Rev. E. Stokes, M.A., student and tutor of Christ Church, 
| Oxford, and to the Rev. G. W. Kitchin, M.A., student and 


| tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. ] 
Trial of the Calas. — The story of Jean Calas, 


| a Protestant of Toulouse, who was executed in 
| 1762, on the charge of having put his son to death, 
in order to prevent him from embracjpg the Ro- 
man Catholic faith, is doubtless familiar to most 
of your readers. His trial, at the time, excited 
great interest throughout Europe, and led to the 
publication of a host of pamphlets, tragedies, 
comedies and poems. I am anxious, if possible, 
to obtain alist of all the contemporary publica- 
tions which appeared in England on this subject, 
and [ should feel greatly indebted to any reader 
of “ N. & Q.” who would aid me in my researches. 

And if any of your readers could give me any 
information about Lewis Calas, whose name ap- 
pears on the title-page of a History of the Mis- 
fortunes of Jean Calas, printed by J. Cooper, 
Bow Street, Covent Garden, in 1789, I should be 
still more obliged. Lewis Calas was the only one 
of the family who adopted the Catholic faith, and 
it seems strange that he should be the one to 
publish the narrative of his father’s persecution. 
I should like to know whether he ever resided in 
London, and if so, under what circumstances, 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to add, that I make 
these inquiries for a friend in Paris, who is pre- 
paring a history of Calas and his trial, in reply to 
the attacks recently made on his memory. 

Anprew R. Scope. 

Temple. 


For particulars respecting this tragical case, consult 
the following works: The History of the Misfortunes of 
John Calas, a Victim to Fanaticism, to which is added a 
letter from M. Calas to his wife and children, written b 
M. de Voltaire, Lond., 1762, and 1772; Biographie Um- 
verselle, tom. vi. p. 505., with its references to other works ; 
a long narrative ‘n the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xxxii. 
p. 509.; and other notices in vol. xxxiv. p. 154.; vol. 
xxxv. p. 143.; vol. xliv. p. 118.; vol. lvii.- p. 837.; and 
vol. Ixi. p. 722.] 


Forms of Wills. — 1s there any small and com- 
prehensible book in existence containing forms for 
the guidance of persons desirous of making their 
wills ? Custos. 


[The following is a small convenient book, Jnstructions 
for every Person to make a Will, 18mo., 1s. 6d., Wash- 
bourne, 1850. See also Eagles’s Instructions for the Mak- 
ing of Wills, 2s Gd. Allen’s, and Hayes and Jarman’s 
Forms are more expensive. But our correspondent should 
be reminded that the first toast on the Northern Circuit 
used formerly to be “ Country Schoolmasters,” they being 
the great will-makers in that part of England, and con- 
sequently the great providers of materials for litigation. ] 


Portrait of Harrison, the Inventor of Chrono- 


meters. — Has any portrait of John Harrison, the 


[From the Dedication of this Oratorio, we learn that | inventor of the chronometer, been published ? and 
where can it be met with? Is there any full ac- 


Sir F. A. G. Ouseley was indebted for the words to the 
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count of him and his inventions? and, if so, where | 
may it be found ? W. H. | 


(We cannot find that any portrait of John Harrison | 
has been published. The longest biographical notice of | 
him is given in Hutton’s Mathematica! Dictionary, and 
for works treating of his inventions, a list will be found | 
under his name in Watt's Bibli ‘ 


Replies. 


DAVID LINDSAY. 
(1* S, x. 266. 335. 390. 436.) 


Will you allow me to correct some of the state- 
ments made by your correspondents regarding | 
this individual? David Lindsay, who wrote The | 
Godly Man's Journey to Heaven, is not the same 
David Lindsay as was afterwards Bishop of Ross. 
Nor, so far as I can discover, were they related to 
each other, though of the same name, and minis- 
ters of the same parish. ‘The Bishop of Ross was 
second son of Sir William Lindsay of Edzel in | 
Angusshire. He was born in 1530, and was the | 
first Protestant Minister of Leith, being appointed 
by the committee of parliament in July, 1560. | 
He was Moderator of the General Assembly in | 
1582. He performed the marriage ceremony be- 
tween James VI. and Anne of Denmark, at 
Upsala, Nov. 28, 1589, in the French language. | 
In October, 1600, he was appointed Bishop of 
Ross* ; and on Dec. 23, he baptized Prince Charles 
(afterwards Charles I.) at Dunfermline, on which | 
oceasion he preached from Rom. xiii. 11. He | 
died at the end of 1613, aged eighty-three, and | 
was buried at Leith by his own desire. His 
stipend in 1576 was 200/. (Scots), viz. the third | 
of the parsonage of Restalrig, 82/. 8s. 10d., with | 
four acres of kirk land, &c. | 

David Lindsay, author of The Godly Man's | 
Journey, §c., was at first Minister of St. Andrew's | 
(Original Letters relating to the Ecclesiastical | 
Affairs of Scotland, vol. i. p. 40., and Leith Session | 

ecords). In the year 1606 George Gladestaines, | 
Bishop of St. Andrew's, wrote to the king, com- | 
plaining of David Lindsay's “intemperance in | 
preaching,” though it had been under the bishop's 
own recommendation that he had been appointed 
to St. Andrew's. Gladestaines mentions that he 
had reproved him, and made him recant some of | 
his words, and calls him “a foole nocht worthie of | 
your Majestei's wrathe.” (Ib.) In consequence of | 
the above remonstrance, Lindsay was removed to 
the parish of Forgan, hard by St. Andrew's. It 
would seem that this translation did not tame him 


sufficiently, for on April 17, 1608, we find the | 


* Could any of your readers tell me whether any of 
these Scottish bishops were re-ordained or re-baptized 
when they were consecrated? or was their Presbyterian 
baptism and ordination recognized ? < 


bishop again complaining of him to the king as 
“the vanest and unrulyest man in Scotland.” 
(7b. p. 130.) But by 1609 the good man had 
learned to demean himself more patiently to the 
yoke, or the bishop had become weary with the 
contest, for having been translated to Leith at the 
recommendation of Spottiswoode in that year*, 
we find the bishop speaking more favourably of 
him in a letter to.the king, of date Sept. 19, 1610. 
(1. p. 258.) He died at Leith in 1627, 

In the year 1622 he published at St. Andrew's, 
in a thin quarto, the first two parts of what he 
afterwards called The Godly Man's Journey, Se. 
I have not seen a printed copy of this, but I 

3 a manuscript of it, whether the author's or 
not I cannot say. The title is: 

“ Ane heavenlie Chariot layed open for transporting the 
new-borne Babes of God, from tyme infected with sinne, 
towardis that eternitie in the which dwelleth righteous- 
nesse, made up of some rarest peeces of that purest Gold, 
which is not to be founde but in that richest thesaurie of 
sacred Scripture. Divided in Two Parts. Be (by) Mr. 
David Lindesay, Minister of Christis Evangell, at Leith.’” 


The title-page of the MS. is so soiled that I 
can with difficulty read even the above; the im- 
print, if there was one, is quite illegible. There 
are a good many verbal alterations and small 
additions made in the subsequent edition, and the 
above title-page to part i. does not appear in 
them; the book was not a “posthumous work,” 
as one of your correspondents calls it. Your cor- 
respondent makes it “from Rome infected with 
sin,” instead of “ time infected with sin;” but be 
gives correctly the title of the second edition, with 
the exception of writing “ ghosts of the inne,” in- 
stead of “guestes.” Of this-work I have seen 
three copies. One now before me, belonging to 
David Laing, Esq., another in the possession of a 
friend, and a third in the British Museum. The 
last of these has a peculiar, and in some respects, 
inaccurate title-page of part iii., which has been 
cancelled in the other copies, and replaced by a 
new one. The British Museum is not “ Part 
Third,” but “The Way to Everlasting Life, con- 
taining Six Treatises.” The amended title is, 
“‘ The Third Part of the Heavenly Chariot, wherein 


_ are Eight several Treatises, of Meditations tend- 


ing to Everlasting Life.” The other alterations 
and corrections I need not specify. 

If it will not be thought very much aside from 
my purpose, I should like to extract a curious 
paragraph at p. 107. : 

“ Dare I forget the strange spectacle presented to mine 
owne eyes, being in the churchyard of Leith in the moneth 


of June, anno 1615! For being there, delighting to be- 
hold for awhile those honest men, who were there busied 


* He is sometimes called “Minister of Leith,” and 
sometimes “ Parson of Restalrig,” the latter being a part 
of the parish, about a mile and half from Leith, and pos- 
sessing originally a chapel of its own. 
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about the building of the steeple, I espied within a grassce 
bush the skull of some dead corps, having in the upmost 
part of it a little void. And having a purpose to come, 
the sexton put the skull under earth; looking on it more 
narrowly, I saw through the void part of it a toade of 
huge bigness; whereupon I called the workmen to con- 
sider this spectacle with me, and having a little discourse 
ento them of the miseries, vileness, vanity, and pride of 
man, we ail began to consider how we might have the 
toade separated from the head, but that we found alto- 
gether impossible, till the bone was violently broken, so 
little was the voide part of it, and so big was the toade. 
.et the reader judge where this toade was bred and 
fostered.” 


The book itself is an admirable one, the work 
of a scholar and aman of God. It is too little 
known, and ought to be reprinted. Its author 
was evidently not the “fool” that his bishop 
thought fit to call him. Hosgativs Bonar. 


Kelso. 


NEW TESTAMENT IN FRENCH AND LATIN. 
(1* S, xii. 450.) 


From the brief description given by Mr. Orror, 
the following inferences naturally arise. The 
translation is from the Syriac, called in the New 
Testament Hebrew, and appears to have been 
printed at Lyons in 1554, one year in anticipa- 
tion of the editio princeps of the Syriac New Tes- 
tament of Widmanstadt, printed at Vienna in 
1555, which last, besides a Syriac inscription of 
six lines in Estrangelo, had also the following in 
Latin : 

“ Liber sacrosancti Evangelii de Jesu Christo Domino 
et Deo nostro. Reliqua hdc Codice comprehensa pagina 
proxima indicabit. Div. Ferdinandi Imperatoris desig- 
nati juss et liberalitate, characteribus et lingua Syra, 
Jesn Christo vernacula, divino ipsius ore consecrata, & 
Joh. Evangelista Hespratica picta, scriptorio prelo dili- 
genter expressa.” 

Hence the expression in the title of this dual ver- 
sion, “selon la vérité Hébraique.” 

Non constat that any MS. of the New Testa- 
ment in biblical Hebrew ever existed. The hypo- 
thesis that some of the Gospels were in part 
compiled from a document in Hebrew, cannot 
refer to biblical Hebrew, but to that mixed dia- 
leet properly and emphatically called Hebrew in 
the New Testament, but which modern critics 
have designated Syro-Chaldee, Palestinian, and 
West Aramewan. Biblical Hebrew had been a 
dead \anguage long before the Messiah’s advent, 
although it existed long afterwards as a written 


proofs, notwithstanding the occasional introduc- 
tion of words from the Chaldee, Arabic, Greek, 
&e. The following passages may be used as a 
test fur ascertaining whether this New Testament 
“selon la vérité Hébraique” be or be not a ver- 
sion from the Syriac; for if from the Syriac, 


Matt. xi. 19., “al oj copla awd rav Te 
will read “by their arts or works ;” 
Matt. xxiii. 26., “nal rijs wa popidos,” will read 
“brim” or “handle ;” and Acts xviii. 7., “ dvéuars 
"lotcrov ceGouévov,” will read “in the name of 
| Titus, who feared God.” (See Hug. i., ss. 63. 69. ; 
Seiler, p. 402., Wright's edit.) The omission of 
1 John v. 7. will also form a criterion, if the text 
has not been violated. T. J. Buckton. 

Lichfield. 


CHURCHDOWN : SIMILAR LEGENDS AT DIFFERENT 
PLACES. 


(1* S. xii. 341.) 


At Breedon in Leicestershire, the church is 
situated upon a high hill, and there is a legend as 
to its being built there precisely similar to that 
which your correspondent mentions as to Church- 
down Church. 

In Potter's Charnwood, p.179., a “ Legend of 
the Hangman’s Stone” in verse is given, in which 
the death of John of Oxley is described : 

“ One shaft he drew on his well-tried yew, 
And a gallant hart lay dead ; 
He tied its legs, and he hoisted his prize, 
And he toil’d over Lubcloud brow. 
He reach’d the tall stone standing out and alone, 
Standing then as it standeth now; 
With his back to the stone he rested his load, 
And he chucklel with glee to think, 
That the rest of his way on the down hill lay, 
And his wife would have spiced the strong drink. 
A swineherd was passing o’er great Ives’ Head, 
When he noticed a motionless man ; 
He shouted in vain —no reply could he gain — 
So down to the grey stone he ran. 
All was clear. There was Oxley on one side the stone, 
On the other the down hanging deer ; 
The burden had slipp’d, and his neck it had nipp'd; 
He was hanged by his prize — all was clear.” 
When I was a youth, there were two fields in 
the parish of Foremark, Derbyshire, called the 
Great and the Little Hangman’s Stone. In the 
former there was a stone, five or six feet high, 
with an indentation running across the top of it; 
and there was a legend that a —— once 
upon a time having stolen a sheep, had placed it 
on the top of the stone, and that it had slipped 
off and strangled him with the rope with which it 
was tied, and that the indentation was made by 
the friction of the rope caused by the struggles of 
the dying man. 
The present church at Foremark stands in a 
very inconvenient place for the greater part of the 
inhabitants of the parish, which includes Ingleby, 
where the old church formerly stood. The whole 
parish has long been the property of the Burdetts, 
and I heard many years ago, from one very likel 
to be correct, that the reason why the new chure 
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was built where it is, was that, the old church 
being in decay, the Burdett of that gay offered to 
build a new church at any place inhabitants 


chose, provided they would draw the materials for | 
building it; this they declined to do, and there- | 


upon he built it in the place most convenient to 
himself, near Foremark Hall, and most inconve- 
niemt to the greater part of the parishioners, 
many of whom have a mile to plod their weary 
way to church on a Sunday. The old church 
stood at the eastern end of the village of Ingleby. 

C. S. Greaves. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE, 


On Concave Field for Photographic Pictures (1* 8. xii. 
516.) — Having read, carefully, Ma. Bowman's new 
method of taking photographs, I am sorry to find that, 
for three reasons, it must be incorrect. With your per- 
mission I will point them out. First, deseribe an arc, 
and draw its chord, which divide into any number 
equal parts: from the centre of the circle, of which the 
are is a segment, draw through the points of division on 
the chord to the arc, when it will be evident that the 
measures on the arc become less as they recede from the 
middle of the are. This being the case, it is plain that, 
were a building divided by horizontal lines at equal dis- 
tances apart, they would become nearer to each other as 
they approached the top. Or, if a church with a spire 
were the object, the spire would be much lower than it 
should be. In this particular, then, this new method is 
a failure. 

Next: supposing a building to be divided by perpen- 
dicular lines, whether at equal distances or otherwise, 
they would be represented in the photograph by curved 
lines, tending to the top and bottom of the diumeter of 
the circle of which the curve of photograph were a seg- 
ment. This will be evident by considering the light im- 
pinging on the curve, as a plane, from the centre of 
circle to the curve. And the lines in the photographic 
curved plane would be much like the gores or lines of 
latitude on a globe. This is a second cause of failure. 
Mr. Bowman has not said whether the chord of the arc 
is to be vertical or horizontal; but this would merely 
alter the results rotatively. I haye coneluded that the 
chord is to be vertical: were it horizontal, then those 
lines, which might be horizontal in the object, would be 
curves approaching each other, &e.; whilst the perpen- 
diculars would, retaining perpendicularity, fail to repre- 
sent justly spaees equally drawn or placed on the object. 

The third failure is, that there can be only one line 
strictly in focus, viz. that depicted by the plane of light 
which is in the same plane as the radius of the circle; 
because, lines from that centre to any other part of the 
photegraphic plane, will be longer than the raclius, 

It is, nevertheless, true, that were the photogragh kept 
in the same condition as whilst in the camera, and it 
were viewed through a pinhole at the centre of the circle, 
then, as far as the lines were concerned, all would be cor- 
rect; but still, the want of focus would be apparent. 
Were the photographic plane a portion of a hollow sphere, 
then every point would be in focus; but this must be 
viewed from the centre, and through a pinhole. But, as 
such a surface would be utterly impracticable, it is out of 
the question. 

Believe me, Sir, I should have felt great pleasure, if 
this new and ingenious method had been satisfactory ; 
but as it is otherwise, I thought it due to photography to 


make this communication, and which I trust will not be 
deemed obtrusive, T. Merrrrr. 
| Maidstone. 


Replies to Minor RAueries. 

Thomas Bewick, Wood Engraver (1"S. xii. 510.) 
| —If W. L. N. (Bath) is inclined to become the 
| exeeutor of Bewick’s compassionate bequest, by 
| endeavouring to raise a fund for the purpose of 
| representing, in good woodcuts, interesting native 
| objects in the animal kingdom, accompanied by 
| letterpress descriptive of the benefits conferred on 
| man by some objects of rustic persecution, such as 
| toads, all British snakes except the viper, &c. &c., 
I know not any place in the kingdom where he 
| would be more likely to meet with support than 
| Bath. [I shall myself be very happy to support 
him with an annual gubscription of twenty shil- 
lings, till all our friends shall be represented and 
recommended for their good works to the protec- 
tion of our species. 

This done, I would subseribe for the pictures of 
our enemies, whether quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, 
or insects, and in the letterpress of these I would 
describe the ingenuity they display, and the most 
merciful means for their destruction. Perhaps 
the venerable Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge would admit such prints, when pub- 
lished, on their Catalogue, and allow them equal 
favour with the elephants, tigers, and other beasts 
of which they have the copyright, the use of 
hanging which on the walls of national and Sun- 
day schools [ never could understand. And per- 
haps the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals might lend their aid to the cause, instead 
of confining their views to the sufferings of quad- 
rupeds alone. Geo. E. Frere. 

Royden Hall, Diss. 


General Wolfe (1* S. xii. 312.) — Should not 
the date of Miss M. Deverell’s publication be 
1781, and not 1731? She was one of six sisters 
who lived at a house at Nailsworth, now called 
“The Deverells.” Miss Mary was also the au- 
thoress of a volume of Sermons. The initials 
“E D.” were no doubt those of the elder sister 
Elizabeth, who resided at Bath. Jno. 8. Burn. 


Copyright in privately printed Books (1" S. 
xii. 495.) —As a question of strict propert 
(which involves copyright), there is, I apprehend, 
no difference between manuscript and print. It 
eannot be doubted that the property of the 
Patriot King remained in Bolingbroke as com- 
pletely, after Pope had had it, by his desire, pri- 
vately printed, but carefully reserved from publi- 
cation, as when it was in MS., and that the Court 
of Chancery would have prohibited a piratical re- 
production of it. The question as to copyright 
| (though founded on the doctrine of property) in- 
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volves other considerations, namely, the techni- 
calities by which copyright is established and pro- 
tected. These constitute the legal copyright — a 
term not properly applicable to any work till pub- 
lished under the conditions of the yright 
statutes. [ have read of some author who was 
also a printer, and who transferred his work at 
once from his brain to his printing-press. Such 
an impression would surely be as much his pro- 
perty as a manuscript. Cc 


Lord Fairfax (1* §. ix. 10. 156, 379. 572.) — 
In Appendix No. 4. to the Travels through the 
Middle Settlements in North America in the Years 
1759 and 1760; with Observations on the State of 
the Colonies. By the Rev. Andrew Barnaby, 
D.D, Archdeacon of Leicester, and Vicar of 
Greenwich. Edition the Third; revised, cor- 
rected, and greatly enlarged by the Author, 
Printed for J. Payne at the Mews-Gate, 1798, 
will be found an account of the family of the 
Fairfaxes from about the year 1691 to the date of 
the above-mentioned edition. Unepa. 

Philadelphia, 


Inscriptions in Cardigan Bay (1* S. xii. 494,) 
— Your querist may be interested to know, with 
respect to the “ Cantref y Gwaelod,” if ignorant 
of it, that there are two triads which refer to the 
submersion, and some historical notices of the 
names of a town or two that stood thereon, as 
“Caer-Wyddno,” or Gwyddno's City, who was 
the Prince of the Cantrev, as well as of Cardigan 
(then “ Ceredigiawn ? ; and also some poems or 
laments on its loss, of rather a touching nature, 
from the pen of Gwyd:dno himself, who was a poet, 
like Hoel the “High Born,” and many other 
British princes. I can transmit copies of the two 
trials and of the poems, if acceptable; but a 
curious doubt has occurred to me, namely, as 
there are the same stumps of trees to be seen at 
spring tides on the coast from St. David's Head in 

armarthen Bay, and as the land there has eyi- 
dently sunk, and not the sea risen, were not the 
natives of the Cantrev, the remnant of whom fled 
to North Wales, mistaken as to the cause of the 
catastrophe ? Land sinks and rises daily in some 
arts of the earth, and no note is taken of it. 
here is no “ Captain Cuttle” at hand. 

I trust the — will be looked after by 
some Welsh archeologist, of whom we have many 
and good. 

Thad supposed that “the Lost Hundred” was 
inhabited by the Dimete, and not by the Silures ; 
but even if Anon be in the right about this, their 
“coming from Spain,” is it more than a guess of 
Tacitus? Is there anything in proof of it ? 

Dimetrensis. 


Dolly Pentreath (1* S. xii. 407. 500.) — Your 


| & Q” 


that the tombstone and epitaph of Dolly Pentreath 
was never to be found in the churchyard of the 
parish of Paul, near Penzance, but still yery many 
of the inhabitants of that neighbourhood havea very 
strong opinion that the tradition that such a tomb- 
stone was at one time in existence, was founded in 
truth; and perhaps it would be interesting to 
some of your readers if the epitaph whieh is cur- 
rent@mongst the inhabitants, be inserted in “ N. 
I believe its author was a resident of 
Truro, who circulated several copies amongst his 
friends, and this most probably is the origin of the 
story of the tombstone. The epitaph which I 
give was extracted from an old work on Cornwall, 
whilst I was residing at Marazion about twenty 
years ago. It is as follows: 
Cornish. 
“ Coth Doll Pentreath cans ha Deau; 

Marow ha kledyz ed Paul pléa; 

Na ed an Egloz, gan “= briis, 

Bes ed Egloz-hay coth Dolly es.” 

English. 
“Old Doll Pentreath, one hundred aged and two, 
Deceased and buried in Paul parish too: 


Not in the church, with people great and high, 
But in the churchyard doth 6ld Dolly lie.” 


I ean assert, from personal knowledge, that most 
of the lower orders in the villages of Newlyn and 
Mousehole believe in the existence of the epitaph 
to this day, though it would puzzle any one to 
explain from whence he received the information. 

Epwin Dunary, F.R.A.S, 

14. Cottage Place, Greenwich. 


Equestrian Lord Mayors (1* 8. xii. 363. 495. 
501.)—I am sorry that Mr. Curupert Bene should 
take so seriously what I wrote in perfect inno- 
cence and good Bowen ; especially as I expressly 
acquitted him of any purposed intention of doing 
injustice to the —— dignitaries. I am 
afraid, however, that I must now retract that 
acquittal; for I cannot help thinking that his 
somewhat irreverent allusion to the “ Jerusalem 
pony” betrays a lurking sarcasm on the eques- 
trian abilities of the civic functionary. Or per- 
haps, in this mixture of the breed, he refers to 


| more ancient times, when the Lord Mayors might 


have paraded on mules, according to the practice 
of the Judges, up to the time of Queen Mary; 
Mr. Justice Whiddon, in that queen's reign, being 
the first who began the custom of riding to West- 
minster Hall on a “horse, or gelding.” When 
the more easy and dignified conveyance at present 
used was adopted, is a question which I may, per- 
haps, apply with success to Mr. Curnpert Beng 
to solve. But there is a tradition that a venerable 
ornament of the Bench (I cannot just now recall 
his name), in proceeding to the Court, one day 


correspondent Mr. Fsstine is correct in stating | lost his equilibrium, and was prostrated in the 
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mud, and that consequently it was determined in | have been so named merely to distinguish it from 
high judicial conclave, in order to avoid a recur- | a nearly allied plant, the common radish (rapha- 
rence of the unseemly ridicule the accident oc- | nus), a supposition which its adaptation to table 
casioned, that the procession should in future be | rather than to stable purposes would tend to con- 


made in carriages. 

As a sequence to Ma. Curasert Beve's Note, 
I would ask any city antiquary to inform me when 
first a Lord Mayor's state coach was built? and 
what is the age of that which now gladder® the 
eyes “ of the commonality ” ? D. 8. 


The Office of High Sheriff (1"* 8. xii. 405.) — 
I rather think it has not been uncommon for the 
same individual to serve the office of sheriff twice 
in Wales. In vol. ii. p. 188. of that excellent 
publication, The Cambrian Journal, it is stated 
that Foulke Lloyd, of Foxhall, was sheriff for 


Denbighshire, in 1592 and 1623, and that Dr. | 
Ellis Price, of Plas Jolyn, was four times sheriff | 


for that county within twenty-one years. There 
also appeared to be other instances in the extracts 
from Cathrall’s North Wales, given at p. 186. of 
the same work. C. S. Greaves. 


County Magistrates (1" S. xii. 494.) —In re- 
spect to Sussex, I have the satisfaction of inform- 
ing Mr. Frere, that the custom of excluding the 
clergy from the Commission of the Peace has been 
wisely broken through by the Lord Lieut. of the 
County, the Duke of Richmond, within the last 
year or two, by the appointment of two clergy- 
men in the eastern division as magistrates, one of 
them, however, not being a beneficed minister. 
The custom is said to have been introduced here 
by the Duke of Newcastle, who was lord lieut. of 
the county in the early part of last century. 

Hastings. 

No clergyman has been placed in the Commis- 
sion of the Peace fur the county of Derby. for 
many years. The last clergyman who was a ma- 
gistrate fur that county had originally been a 
barrister, and was afterwards ordained, and he 


had been put in the commission before he was | 


ordained. 
C. S. Greaves. 


Horse-chestnut (1* S. xii. 407.) — The Query | 


respecting this common name of sculus, brings 
to my mind several instances in which the equine 
prefix is used in naming objects of the animal as 
well as of the vegetable kingdom; thus we have 
horse-crab, horse-leech, horse-mussel, reference 


being obviously made to the external resemblance | 


of these animals respectively to those bearing the 
simple names, but on a larger and coarser scale. 
Among vegetables we have the names horse-bean, 
horse-mint, and horse-vetch, employed to indicate 
species of large size or rank quality. With re- 


spect to that excellent adjunct to our national 
fare, the horse-radish (cochlearia), it appears to 


| firm. Query, May not the use of such terms as 

horse-laugh, and horse-play, suggest a possible 
| corruption of the word coarse in some of the above 
| names ? H. M. 
| Dublin. 


Bale, Bishop of Ossory (1* S. ix. 324.) — Has 
the Rev. J. Graves seen the list of John Bale’s 
| works, which is found in The New and General Bio- 
gra hical Dictionary, 12 vols., 8vo., published by 
| I. Osborne, &c., 1761? A very long list is there 
| given, taken from Mr. Fuller. LR. R. 
Norton (1* S. ix. 272.) — I have always under- 
stood the name of Norton simply to mean North- 
town, and if the situations of all the Nortons is 
looked to, the name, I believe, will be found to 
| be properly applied in this sense. IR. R. 


Theobald Walter (1* S. xii. 30.)—As it can 
scarcely be disallowed to such celebrated and 
educated men as the brothers Theobald and Her- 

| bert Walter, to have been well informed of the 
_ parentage of their mother, I suggest whether a 

| variation he has pointed out between Lodge’s 
Pedigree and the statement of Theobald, as pro- 

fessed to be given in his charter to the Abbey of 
| Owney, may not have arisen from an error of 
| transcription from the original document, or a 

misprint in the Charte Antique of the Irish Re- 

cord Commission ; whence he bas quoted, “ Ma- 
| tilde de Waltines, matris mee.” 

There is no deficiency of evidence of both the 
brothers on the subject ; and I have a note of the 
foundation charter of the same Theobald, of the 
Convent of Arklow, a cell to Furness, erected for 
' the soul’s health, initial, ‘‘ Matilda de Valunciis, 

matris mee,” and “ Hervei Walteri, patris mei.” 
| (Dugd. Monast., vi. 1128.) 

The pedigree from the Harl. MS. is also other- 
wise inaccurate. It was Maud, daughter of Le 
Vavasour, widow of Theobald Walter, Pincern. 
Hib. (and not Maud de Valoines, his mother), 
who had to her second husband the famous Fulke 
Fitz Warine. He, in the 9th year of John, paying 
a fine to the king of 1200 mares and two palfreys 
for the marriage ; and eight years afterwards had 
livery of the lands of her dowry lying in Amun- 
dernesse, co. Lanc.: which lands appear to have 
been the grant of John, Earl of Moreton, as Earl 
| of Lancaster, to his favourite Theobald, her first 
husband. 

May I conclude this Note by repeating a Query 
(1* S. x. 46.) respecting another celebrity of the 
same age: William le Mareschal, wherefore his 
' appellation De la Grace ? LEeveReT. 
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Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


We have still some of the Christmas Books waiting for 
a few words of notice from us, ere we commence our 
record of the publications of the opening year. Foremost 
among them in richness of illustration, is Bogue’s new edi- 
tion of the Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow : 
Evangeline ; Voices of the Night; The Seaside and the 
Fireside; The Golden Legend; Miscellaneous Poems : illus- 
trated with ards of 160 Engravings on Wood from 
Designs by Jane E. Benham, Birket Foster, &c. The 
poetry of Longfellow has inspirited the pencils of the 
artists; and the result is a volume on whose almost every 
page we see a happy combination of melodious verse and 
pictorial beauty. 

The fair authoress of the Heir of Redcliffe has given 
us, what was —_ to be desired, a most genuine, vera- 
cious, and agreeable History of the Life and Death of 
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The Oxford and ” Magazine, conducted 
Members of the Two Universite rsities. No L This new — 
didate for public favour bids fair to win it. It exhibits 
evidences that both originality and talent are to be found 
among its contributors. 

English Bible according to the Authorised Version, 
newly divided into Paragraphs. Part VIII. 2 Kings and 
1 Chronicles. We have so often called attention to this 
new and useful Paragraph Bible, that we can now do no 
more than chronicle its progress, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Onrerx, Use or Jerroxs anp Counrens. With Copper 
Plates. By Mr. Sneliing. Printed for J: Snelling, No. 163. next 
the Horn Tavern, Fleet Street, 1769. 

Tae Vittace Orena. By C. Johnson. 1729. 


the Good Knight, Sir Thomas Thumb, with divers other 
Matters concerning the Court of Good King Arthur of | 
Britain. The book has been illustrated by that cunning 
artist J. B., whose Photographic Illustrations of Scripture, 
last year, excited so much attention and admiration in | 
the world of Art. It seems doubtful whether the book | 
was written to the pictures, or the pictures made to fit 
the book; but they do fit most admirably, and Miss 
Yonge bids fair to be the Macaulay of Fairy Land. 

This lady must, however, look to her laurels. There is | 
another Richmond in that field, which she has almost 
made her own. Claude de Vesci, a Tule, in two volumes, 
is a new and interesting story of the Heir of Redcliffe 
school, written with very considerable talent; although 
some lady readers may, perhaps, find it deficient in that 
peculiar interest which depends upon the prominence 


given to a heroine. 

Lady Maxwell Wallace has produced a delightful little 
volume, rich in poetic fancy; and which we have the 
authority of a whole band of juvenile readers for pro- 
nouncing to be very pretty indeed. We ourselves thought 
so, on reading Princess Ilse, a i translated from the 
German, And now that we have heard its beauty ex- 
tolled by such excellent judges, we can have no hesita- 
tion in giving utterance to our opinion. 

We beg to call the attention of our readers to an article 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for the present month, on 
the subject of that long-looked-for companion to Anthony 
& Wood's great work, an Athene Cantabrigienses. From 
this we learn that Mr. C. H. Cooper, F.S.A., the author of 
the Annals of the University and Town of Cumbridge, and 
his eldest son, Mr. Thompson Cooper, have been for some 
time past engaged in arranging their materials for the 
publication of such a work on a scale commensurate with 
the importance and interest of the subject. The readers 
of “ N. & Q.” have seen too many proofs of the fitness of 
both these gentlemen for the task they have undertaken, 
to doubt that at last there is something like a prospect of 
seeing that justice done to Cambridge which, nearly 
two centuries since, old Anthony rendered to the sister 
university. 

Booxs Recetvep.— A Short Account of the Early 
Manufacture of Gun, rin England, by W.H. Hart. 
This valuable little pamphlet, founded on documents dis- 
covered by the author among the Public Records, is but a 
foretaste of a larger work upon the subject, for which the 
author has the materials. 

Brazil viewed through a Naval Glass: with Notes on 
Slavery and the Slave Trade. By Edward Wilberforce, 
late of H. M. Navy. Two new parts of Longman’s Tra- 
veller’'s Library, smartly written, and certainly very 
amusing, 


It Decamenone ot M. Giovanni Boccaccto, Post 8vo. Vol. I. 


#«* Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to he 
sent to Messas. Bert & Dator, Publishers of “*NUTES AND 
QUERI&s,” 185. Fleet Street. 


Particularsof Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required,and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: 

Siswonpt, Hisrorae pe 1a France. 
Wraxatt's Hiusroay or France. 

Scorr's Novgrs. Original 43- Volume Edition. 
Avntens’s Reronmation. Collins's 2s. Edition. Vols. I. & ITT. 
Fert, Taarre compter pe ta et ox ra pe 

MONTE. 

Bone (or De Beno) on Revetarion. 


Wanted by Charles F. Blackburn, Bookseller, Leamington. 


1757 


Marevrs or Woacester’s Centcay or Ixvextrons. Edited by Par- 
tington. Murray. 1825. 


Wanted by John Bruce, Esq., 5. Upper Gloucester Street, Dorset Square 


My Ber Boos. By Rev. W. C. Cotton. 

Wanted by Rev. John D. Glennie, 51. Green Street, Grosvenor Square. 

Macactay's Exctanno. Vol. II. 8vo._ Third Edition. 

Vol. 1. Second Edition. 

. 1. to 


Wanted by S. Maskie, 24. Chichester Place, King's Cross. 


Vol. I. 


or Screxce anv THE 
Nos. 6. 26. 29., and to the en 


Wanted by Wm. Chadwick, Eeq., Arksey, near Doncaster. 


Edited at the Royal Institution 


rac Srxrm'’s Ancuments acatnst trax Pors’s Sornamacy- 
1632. 8vo. 


Wanted by Mr. J. G. Nichols, 25. Parliament Street, Westminster. 


Farev's Reroar ron Densysarne. Vol. L, or the 3 Vols. 
BEL RACTS. 


Wanted by Jackson 4 Walford, 18. St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Parosormican. Taansactions. No. 279. for May and June, 1702, con- 
taining Rev. Juhn Kastrick’s Communication to the Royal Society as 
to Drainaze. 

Wanted by John Nurse Chadwick, Esq., King’s Lynn. 


Seneee’> Guana Americana, 3. 10s. will be given fora copy in good 
t 
Wanted by Dr. Thurnam, Devizes. 


Noricr.— From and after Tuesday last (ist January, 
1856), in accordance with the provisions of a new rostal con- 
vention with France, Newspapers, , and packets’ of 
Printed Papers, in a cover open at the ends, bec&me trans- 
missable to that country, and to any placesin Turkey, Syria, 
and Egypt, at which France maintains post-offices, at the 
following rate of charges: — For a Packet of 
not exceeding ‘4ozs. 1d., not exceeding 2d., and so on. 
For Books, or packets of Printed Papers, other than News- 
papers, not exceeding 4ozs. 3d., not exceeding 4b. 6d., and 
80 on, 
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fatices (a Correspondents, 
in next week's of “N.& 


Macavcav'’s We 
to publish, in illustration 
Hocuments, Letters, Broadsides, j 


The commencement of a New Vowome seems a fitting occasion to re- 
mind our friends how greatly the value of their communications is in- 
creased, and how much our labours are fac Sates by precise references, 


and by all proper names being distinctly written 


Ivpex 
Number of the 19th January. 


on all New single or in 4 on 
on packets Newspaper, sn cont’ 
country to France, Must henceforth 


roclamations, Ballads ; 
our French neighbours would call a series of Pitces Justificatives. 


x ro Voreme rae Tweerra will be sal Sor delivery with the 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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our space, we must in future limit each article to 
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[™ 8. Nel, Jan. 5.756. 


W.W. (Malta). The packet has arrived and been forwarded. 
I. BR. R. Our Correspondent seems to have consulted Sir Henry Ellis's 


aa instead ead of the Ellis Correspondence, edited by the 
Dovor. The letter 


Gnd aloo af the 


Hon. Geo 
iter occurs in vot. ii, pp. 32—39., of ‘the 


AE the increased use made of this 


at noon on Friday, eo that the 
and 


Parts, for the con- 
may cither havea difficulty in ocuring the un- 
it monthly, 

who may be 


Numbers, may have stamped copies furwarded 

isher. The subscription for the stamped edition of “Nores awn 

a copious Inder) ig eleven shillings and fowr- 
whi 


may be paid by Post-Office Order, drawh in 
Street. 


of the Publisher, Ma. Gronoe Barr, No. 196. Fieet 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


CHRISTIAN 


“ANNOTATOR: 


Aotes and Queries on Scriptural Subjects. 


VOLUME 


SECOND, 


WELL BOUND IN CLOTH, WITH COPIOUS INDEX. Paice 9%. 


Vol. I. is also still on Sale. 


Every subject which ay / interest the ea 
we be discussed 


nest Christian 
in the pages of Tae CHRISTIAN AN 


Price 8s. 6d. 


bs $ already published give a fair specimen of the variety rf? cae which its design | 


A considerable partion of each w 


um ber is devoted to te Critical Study of the exact meani 
of deb «ted passages in God's Holy Word in the Original L results being meaning | 


ang 


uages, the 
us to be intellizible even to those who are not able to follow wey step of the diser on Ay 
Clergy 


To sect 
already proved eminently useful. 


The inserti n of a Query in the A 


men, who have not eary access to large li 
It too happens, in to the pages 
esteemed Commentators, that the particular difficulty we are combatir 

NN TOR may be the means of obtaining elucidations of 


braries, the ANNOTATOR 
es of the most 
with is not even noticed. 


such difficulties from the pens of learned and ést eemed divines and authors. 


nestions of a practical and experimental character are aleo discussed ET and 
prodtabie ~ vanner, so as often to prove useful to the Preacher in his weekly for the 


s Day 


THE CHRISTIAN AN NOTATOR is published on the al 
numbers. Prive 


stamped, 
. being the first number of Vol. ILI., will be published on Saturday, the 5th of January, | 
1856, mas will be sent as a specimen number on the receipt of four postaze stamps. w Queries 
how remain wnanewered. and the present is a fitting moment for Subscribers to commence pulse | 
e references to the prev “a Volumes will be comparatively an 

also published in Quarterly 


in the work, wes 
THE RESTTAN TUS 
eight tn stitched in a wrappe 
The Subseriy ption for oe year w 
Appliestions for THE 
MES 


Booksellers throughout the 
Communications for 


MRISTLAN. 
s.J AMES. NISBET CO. ; or it may by order, 


Saturdays, with occa- 


Few 


for Reviewal, should be addressed to 


insertion, or Works “ The Editor 
of THE CHRISTIAN ANNOTA‘ TOR, care of MESSRS. ‘ShMbs NISBET s CO., 2. = 


Street, Oxford Stree: 


eee THE CHRISTIAN ANNOTATOR will be found a desirable mediam for Advertise- 
ments connected with Theological Literature, &c., &c. 


© LOVERS OF FISH — 100 
GENUINE YARMOUTH BLOATERS 
for packa:e included. 
HIGHLY-ESTEEMFD DFT ICA- 
S AND CHEAP ARTICLE OF FOOD 
to all parts, on receipt of Permy 
amps, or P.O.O, Py, (preferred). Send 


Postage Sta 
full nd lain Direction and nearest 
Station.» Address THOS, JUN. 


Fish Corer, @reat Yarmoa 
“ This is the third seasen Tettis has 
ied us with Yarmouth bloaters, end w 

quallt excellent. —J. owe 
Mr. Lettts,... As 
genuive bloaters, I 


out you 
all be re tec te have a sup- 
as usual; those 


liad last year gave great 
x, 


A. F. Conrrow m 
Court, St. James's Palace, Oct. 1. 1855." 


find | 


R. KAHN’S CELEBRATED 
ANATOMICAL MUSEUM (the rarity 
D completeness of w contents have = 
ready acquired for it an European 
and obtained the warm commendations of the 
ress, in this and other countries) is now open 
A Series of original Specimens 
ls, embracing some most im 
and Secrets of the Human Structure, has just 
been sdded to the Collection, which now stands 
wholly unrivalled in the world. Medical prac- 
joners and stadents, and the public at large, 
are invited to visit the Museum, where Lec- 
tures are delivered during the Gay and a new 
aud interesting one i: by 
at half-past eight ‘clock every 
the Reproductive Functions in in 


Shilling. 


rtant 
onderts 


Man. — 


ING CHARLES'S NEWS- 
PAPER. — A Fac-simile of this hich 
teresting rt remarkable Curiosity, wit! 

ing ovher 

very Ancient New- papers. © ores Free by “Post 


on receip: of Six Postage S: 


FIRE LONDON NEWS. 
PAPER. — A Fae-simile of the vate rather 


of the Time, 1646, with G' 
Ancient sent Free 
receipt of Six S 


OLIVER CROMWELL’ s 


curious Newspapers pu 

ing highly dn Historical Information, 
and very quaint and singular A‘vertisements, 
sent Free on receipt of Twelve ps. 


J. H. FENNEL? |. Warwick Court, "s 
Inn, London. 


ASSPORTS AND HAND- 
BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS, — ED- 
ARD STANFORD obtsins Office 
4, on receipt of sealed letters of appli- 
cation, them fn neat morocco or 
cases. procures the netcess 
Cireular | | etter of Instruction cna Conte 
had on Gratis, or ner Post 
Stamp. Handbooks, Maps, a: d Guides, for all 
parts of the world. 


London - EDWARD Map and 
Bookseller, 6. Charing Cross. 


A, LLOYD, 164. ST. JOHN 
. STREET ROAD, LONDON. 


te ative | DEALER IN MARINE LIVING 
from ail and 


ANIMALS, 
fitted up 


A gran Aquaria, 
with W Mockwor Marine 
Life, on at very ~— prices. 
Valisneria. Char, Nitella, Anar’ 


and 
vies iants, Insects, Mol- 


THE MARINE AQUARIUM. 


some time completely overcome by 

ceasfu' rtifictai 

fa which the Animale and Plante thrive aed 
grow. 


hen fitted 7 with 
pieces of rock, shells and vee-week: and stocked 
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